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CHAPTER  I 

TBI  CHURCH  A»D  TB^      ibu 
I 

H„a^     RiCKNixT  a  thoughtful,  devout  lay. 

fcSTtt.  "*" "'"^ *° *'" ""*"• " ^ "ev" '•e»d 

g^       *eOWTe.tamentnow,a.Ifedthat 

enti,,!^        "'"f'JfofmodemscholarshiphaTe 

SS^  b^ »  '"   ~   •*'   '°""'''*'-   "  » 

.r,7^,  "  "  ""l^  <l«ng«ou.  misundentandine 
and  unfortunately  a  widespread  one.  It  iS 
to  h.de  our  head,  in  the  .and  and  imagiTeX 
people  „e  not  disturbed  about  it.  aS  Ui, 
equally  futUe  to  decry  the  critical  .tudie,  which 

nan  scholar,  are  now  agreed  that  the  main 
cen^J  re,„lt,  of  critical  ,cholarship  have  cZ^ 

The  Mm  of  thi.  boolt  i,  to  arou,e  interct  and 
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remove  misunderstanding  hy  telling  the  story  of 
the  maiing  of  the  Bible  simply  and  frankly  in 
the  light  of  modern  scholarship.    For  it  is  a 
very  interesting  and  helpful  story.    There  is 
nothing  reaUy  disquieting  in  it.    Nay,  rather, 
when  we  have  got  over  the  disturbance  caused 
by  shifting  our  point  of  view,  it  should  make  the 
Bible  for  us  a  more  living  throbbing  human 
presentation  of  God.    People  talk  of  the  Bible 
corning  down  from  its  pedestal  as  a  result  of 
modern  research.    Perhaps  in  a  sense  it  is  true. 
Old  classic  legends  teU  of  the  young  sculptor 
who  carved  his  statue  of  surpassing  beauty  and 
then,  as  he   ^azed  at  it  on  its  pedestal,  fell  in 
love  with  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  He  prayed 
to  the  gods  to  give  life  to  his  creation,  and  lo  I 
as  he  prayed  came  stirring  breath  and  colour,  and 
at  length  it  came  down  into  his  arms,  a  living, 
throbbing  woman  to  be  his  joy  and  companion 
and  comfort  in  his  daily  life.    If  the  fuller  light 
which  has  faUen  on  the  story  of  the  Bible  should 
tend  m  any  degree  to  bring  it  down  from  the  con- 
ventional pedestal  on  which  verbal  inspiration 
and  such  like  theories  have  placed  it,  may  it  not 
be  to  bring  it  closer  to  our  hearts,  and  make  us 
feel  more  truly  behind  it  the  real,  Hving,  throb- 
bing spirit  of  God,  who  inspired  it  ? 

The  story  of  the  making  of  the  Bible  is  a 
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very  different  thing  from  the  story  of  how  we 
got  our  Bible,  which  in  our  day  has  been  told 
by  many  writers  in  popular  form.    This  latter 
begins  with  the  early  manuscripts  of  our  present 
Scriptures  and  traces  their  history  down  through 
the  centuries  till  they  appear  in  the  printed  col- 
lection of  booh  which  we  now  call  the  Bible. 
But  the  mind  naturally  gropes  further  back— 
and  the  recent  disquiet  about  Higher  Criticism 
adds  force  to  its  questionings.    We  want  to  know  : 
How  did  we  originally  get  this  collection  of 
boob,  histoiy  and  biography  and  letters  and 
sermons  and  poetry  and  drama  ?    When  and 
where  was  the  ultimate  beginning  of  them  I  Had 
they  any  existence  before  they  were  written  in 
the  Bible  ?    Who  wrote  them  ?    Who  collected 
them?    Who  selected  them  ?    By  what  test  were 
they  selected  out  of  the  literature  of  the  time  ? 
For  there  was  a  wider  literature.  Other  boob  be- 
side these  were  written  by  "holy  men  of  old,"  both 
in  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  times. 
How  does  it  happen  that  these  particular  boob  \ 
and  no  other  should  be  regarded  as  specially  I 
in8pii-?d   and   collected   into   an    authoritative  ^ 
Bible  i 


S  2.  It  will  simplify  the  answer  if  it  be  kept 


i 
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cltuly  in  mind  that  there  are  two  stages  in  the 
making  of  the  Bible. 

liter^^;.  "^^  ^"^"""^  ^'"^  °^  *  '^«^^ 

/Second.  The  selection  or  acceptance  or  recog- 
nition of  certain  parts  of  that  literature  as 
authoritative  and  inspired  Scripture. 

These  stages  must  be  kept  dearly,  distinct, 
and  always  jhere  must  be  kept  prominently  in 
mmd  th|^oughtof  a  rdigiouscom^^nHb^ 
thcTi.    The  growth  of  a  religiouTliterature'^ 
gests  the  thought  of  a  religious  community  k 
which  It  grew.    The  selection  of  any  literature 
to  make  into  a  Bible  implies  that  there  must 
have  been  behmd  that  literature  a  religious  com- 
munity to  select  it.    That  goes  without  saying. 
It  IS  impossible  to  discuss  the  subject  at  aU  until 
we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Bible  does  not 
stand  alone.    A  divine  society,  divinely  formed 
and  guided  and  inspired,  stands  behind  it.    In 
this  divine  society  it  grew  from  small  beginnings 
away  far  back  in  dun  antiquitv.    By  this  divine 
society  It  was  selected  and  guaided  and  trans- 
mitted.   The  Bible  is  the  Book  of  the  Church, 
and  the  question  of  its  growth  and  formation  is 
quite  an  impossible  one  if  it  be  thought  of  apart 
from  the  background  of  the  Church. 
t    The  Church  stands  behind  the  Bible.    The 


I  i 
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JewMh  Church  stands  behind  the  Old  Testament. 
The  Christian  Church  stands  behind  the  New 
Testament.    The  Uw  and  the  prophets  and  the 
psalms  did  not  drop  down  from  heaven  promiscu- 
ously into  the  world.    God  selected  a  certaia 
community,  a  certain  religious  society  in  which 
these  books  grew  and  were  written  and  selected- 
and  preserved  and  transmitted  for  the  world's] 
good.    Our  Lord  did  not  first  give  us  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles  and  then  appoint  apostles  and  dis- 
ciples to  lecture  about  them.    He  first  founded 
a  divine  society,  the  Church,  and  at  His  Ascen-  . 
sion  He  left  to  the  world  not  the  Gospels  and  ' 
Epistles  but  this  divine  society  with  its  fellow- 
ship and  its  mysterious,  spirit-guided  life  and 
afterwards,  as  the  occasion  arose,  the  members  of 
this  divine  society  were  inspired  to  write  the  [ 
Gospels  and  Epistles. 

"There  is  no  true  antithesis  between  the 
Church  and  the  Bible.  The  Bible  is  really  the 
voice  of  the  Church  in  its  first  and  greatest  age. 
However  much  and  however  rightly  we  may  ele- 
vate the  authority  of  Prophets  and  Wise  Men 
and  Apostles  that  authority  does  not  belong  to 
them  either  as  speaking  or  writing  in  isolation. 
They  are  always  in  closest  touch  with  the  Church 
of  their  day,  and  they  draw  spiritual  sustenance 
from  the  contact—even  though  they  give  it  back 
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in  redoubled  measure Inspiration  should  be 

thought  of  as  acting  through  (the  Church)  here 
weakly,  there  strongly,  but  yet  in  different  degrees 
permeating  the  whole." « 


t  1^'t,^"  ^"^  "  *^*  ^»*  "«P  '''  th«  «iaking 
of  the  Bible.    God  in  His  loving  purpose  for  the 

world  8  blessing  and  a  good  selected  through  His 
diyme  providence  a  community  of  men  in  which 
His  Holy  Spirit  should  especially  act,  not  for  their 
sakes  alone  but  fdr  the  sake  of  the  whole  world. 
(  In  this  community  both  in  Old  and  New  Testa- 
)  ment  times  was  an  all-pervading  sense  of  God's 
'  prwence  and  rule.    In  it  arose  prophets  and 
psalmists  and  apostles  and  teachers  who  in  vari- 
ous degrees  felt  strongly  the  religious  impulse  to 
help  life  upward.    They  were  not  all  of  the  same 
level— some  w  re  ordinary  commonplace  good 
men-HJome  had  a  very  high  inspiration,  a  very 
deep  intuition  of  the  grandeur  of  righteousness, 
of  the  hand  of  God  behind  all  history.    Thus 
there  arose  a  religious  literature  and  history.    In 
this  literature  and  history  certain  parts  stood  out 
more  prominently,  partly  through  great  authors' 
names,  mainly  through  the  gradual  popular  recog- 
mtion  of  higher  spiritual  values.    Thus  came  a 
»  Saaday,  Inspiration.    Pivfaoe  to  thixd  ediiioa. 
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gradual,  half-unconscious  selection  of  what 
•eemcd  highest  and  best-what  most  appealed  to 
the  highest  and  best  in  men,  what  they  felt  con- 
vinced m  the  deep  recesses  of  their  soul  to  be 
the  expression  of  the  mind  of  God.  And  this 
selection  is  the  Bible. 

Not    all    the    utterances    of   patriarch,    or 
prophet,  or  psahnist  found  a  place  in  the  Old 
Testament.    Not  all  the  lives  of  Jesus  or  writings  ^-W 
of  apostolic  days  appear  in  the  New  Testament. 
By  the  silent    mysterious  guiding  of  the  Holy 

^yxr'^^nF^"*^^  ""^  ^°^  '"  OW  Testament 
and  New  Testament  days  slowly  and  gradually 


trt 


,     S  4-  In  a  very  real  sense,  then,  the  statement 
M  true  that  the  Church  formed  the  Bible.    But 
we  must  not  misunderstand  the  statement.  It  does 
not  mean  that  the  Jewish  or  Christian  Church  on 
some  defimte  occasion,  on  its  own  authority,  offi- 
ciaUy  selected  from  its  literature  certain  boob 
and  dwided  that  they  were  to  be  regarded  as 
inspired  and  authoritative.    On  the  other  hand, 
neither  does  it  mean  that  they  had  only  to  coUect 
and  safeguard  certain  books  which  from  their 
Ultimate  beginnmgs  stood  apart  from  all  their 
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other  literature,  or  whose  divine  origin  was  some- 
how miraculously  guaranteed.  There  is  an  old 
Church  fable  that  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
Nice  all  the  books  were  placed  near  the  altar  with 
a  prayer  that  God  would  decide  between  them, 
and  that  immediately  the  true  canonical  boob  of 
Scripture  jumped  up  on  the  altar  and  the  others 
remained  quietly  on  the  floor  I 

Some  such  process  might  fit  in  with  popular 
notions  about  Scripture.    Butth    divine  method 
was  very  different,  and  here  I  call  careful  atten- 
tion to  ^me^od.  Not  suddenly,  by  some  start- 
le ling  mirade^not  officially,  by  some  decision  of 
la   council,   but   slowly,   gradually,   half-uncon- 
^sciously,  by  the  quiet  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  minds  of  men  in  the  Church,  was  the  canon 
of  Scripture  settled.  "  The  Bible  was  formed  even 
as  the  Church  itself  was  formed  by  that  Holy 
Spirit  which  was  the  life  of  both."    The  Bible 
and  the  Church  were  correlative  to  each  other. 
Neither  was  the  Church  without  the  Bible  nor 
the  Bible  without  the  Church.    The  Holy  Spirit, 
who  touched  the  highest  consciences  in  the  com- 
munity to  utter  noble  teaching,  touched  also  the 
general  conscience  of  that  community  to  dis- 
criminate between  higher  and  lower— to  appre- 
ciate and  love  and  treasure  especially  what  was 
highest  and  most  valuable  to  its  religious  life. 


IHB  CEtmCB  AND  THB  BIBIE      it 

was  no  verdict  nf  «««         a«"Derate  choice.    It 

formed  Sl^    1?^ if^^  "  "»  *^* 
Tcrdict  of  the  age,,  ''°^'  ""^nlMing 

tux*  to  .fvit  i't'T.  tr!"^  '»  «°'J'  Scrip- 

ntr-?'^^-"^s:rrtT„^- 

refuse  to  follow  it     U^L  tl^  *°"«^  "'  "'''' 

serve  certain  boob  which  wm-j  •    J-        ^5*^ 
the  Spirit  of  God  """"  *** 

The  making  of  the  Bible  was  the  act  of  „- 
But  .urely  it  wa.  none  the  less  for  ,h«  i 
of  God  the  Holy  Spirit     It^stdl^Hi,^-  ?" 
working  that  separated  certail^.^Sf  ™« 

insofhun.anfol':tt-i1-t-.»H- 


> 
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love  what  was  moit  divine,  what  was  moat  stimu- 
lating and  helpful  to  their  religious  life;  that 
hy  a  divine  impulse  men  should  gradually  arrive 
at  a  general  recognition  of  a  certain  set  of  writ- 
ings M  authoritative  and  inspired  Scripture. 
Thus  the  Bible  formed  itself  by  a  power  inherent 
in  it.  It  won  its  own  way.  It  built  its  own  throne. 
All  that  was  best  in  human  consciousness  recog- 
nized its  right  to  rule  over  men.  Its  position, 
we  repeat,  rests  on  no  external  authority,  on  no 
sentence  of  council  or  synod  or  prophet  or  saint, 
but  on  a  gradual  choice  by  a  Church  guided  by 
the  Spirit  of  God. 


$  6.  It  is  quite  true,  as  we  shall  see  kter,  that 
the  representatives  of  the  Jewish  Church  officially 
pronounced  their  verdict  as  to  what  books  should 
be  in  the  Old  Testament  canon  of  Scripture.  Yes, 
but  when  ?  Somewhere  about  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  after  the  accepted  books  had  been  for  cen- 
turies recognized  as  of  God.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  Christian  Church  collected  certain  New  Testa- 
ment writings  to  form  their  Bible.  But  when  ? 
After  they  had  been  for  three  hundred  years 
accepted  as  the  God-given  guide  of  the  Church. 

Surely  no  one  would  say  that  the  Boob  owe 
their  position  to  the  fact  that  the  Church  thus 
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formdly  recognized  and  coUected  them  into  a 

T  ■f'^o,"*"*  *»°  <*°*  ^o«id  lar  that  the 
wordt  of  Shakeipeare,  or  Browning,  or  Tenny- 
•on  owe  their  position  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
placed  them  m  our  coUectioni  of  itandard  English 
literature.  The  boob  of  Scripture  asserted  Lir 
own  position.  It  was  not  the  Church's  collecting 
Aem  mto  a  Bible  that  made  them  of  authority 

S!l!l'V.      ?'  ^T  °^  ^'"  P°"^^8  «"thor,> 
made  them  be  collected  into  a  Bible. 

What  gave  them  this  authority  i 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  APPEAL  OF  THE  BIBLE 


What  gave   them   this   authority  ? 

^of^T^   Why  should  any  set  of  old  docu- 

Profihtts.     ments  have  been  for  thousands  of 

years  accepted  as  of  divine  origin  and 
yielded  to  by  men  as  an  authority  to  guide  their 
conduct  "nd  impose  on  them  commands  often  dis- 
agreeable to  themselves  ?  Remember  that  they 
were  isolated  utterances  often  with  centuries  in- 
tervening between  them,  coming  from  various 
authors  of  various  characters  to  various  sets  of 
people  under  various  circumstances — that  they 
originated  in  small  beginnings  centuries  behind 
our  present  Bible — ^that  in  many  cases  we  do  not 
know  their  origin,  or  their  authors,  or  by  what 
processes  they  assumed  their  present  form — that 
they  were  marked  off  by  no  miracle,  nor  guar- 
anteed by  any  formal  decision  of  any  external 
authority.    And  yet  somehow  we  can  never  reach 

20 
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back  in  history  to  a  time  when  they  were  not 
reverenced  as  in  some  degree  at  least  above 
human  productions.  There  they  stand,  a  long 
Cham  with  one  end  reaching  away  into  the  far 
back  past  and  the  other  end  gathering  around  the 
feet  of  Christ. 

What  gave  them  their  authority  ? 

There  seems  no  possible  answer  but  that 
aheady  suggested,  that  they  possessed  it  of  them- 
selves. They  commanded  their  position  by  a 
power  inherent  in  them.  Men's  reason  and  spirit- 
ual sense  combined  to  establish  them.  They 
appealed  by  their  own  intrinsic  worth  to  the  God- 
given  moral  faculty,  and  the  response  to  that 
appeal  has  been,  through  all  the  a^os  since,  the 
real  foundation  of  the  Bible's  position. 


§  2.  Look  at  the  Old  Testament,  where  the 
question  chiefly  arises.  If  we  are  asked  to-day 
why  we  receive  it  as  inspired,  the  usual  reply  is 
that  we  receive  it  on  the  authority  of  Christ  and 
His  apostles.  They  accepted  it  as  the  word  of 
God  and  handed  it  down  with  their  imprimatur 
upon  It.  But  that  does  not  answer  the  question 
for  we  want  to  know  why  it  was  accepted  before 
their  day  without  any  such  imprimatur. 

Look  first  at  the  prophets.    How  did  men 
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come  to  believe  and  obey  the  words  of  Amos, 
and  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  and  the  rest?    No 
anawer,  we  repeat,  is  possible  but  this,  that  thejr 
compelled  recognition.    There  was  no  miracle  to 
attest  them,  no  council  to  authorize  them,  no 
audible  voice  from  heaven  to  compel  men*s  allegi- 
ance. The  prophets  asserted  their  deep  conviction 
that  God  was  behind  their  message,  but  they  did 
not  point  to  any  outward  confirmation,  and  men 
simply  were  forced  to  believe  them.    There  was 
something  in  their  messages  which  compelled  the 
belief  that  they  really  were  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
And  the  longer  the  Jewish  nation  lasted  the  more 
time  there  was  for  these  utterances  to  produce 
their  impression,  the  more  thoroughly  were  they 
recognized  by  the  conscience  of  the  people  as 
being  of  divine  origin  and  authority. 


§  3.  Now  let  us  try  to  bring  this  conviction 
home  to  ourselves— to  Ust  on  ourselves  the  power 
of  these  Scripture  utterances  which  persuaded  men 
of  old  that  they  came  from  above.  For  it  is  as 
they  compel  in  us  the  same  convictions  that  we 
can  really  understand  the  making  of  the  Bible. 

Get  outside  all  thoughts  of  an  authoritative 
Bible,  get  back  into  the  days  when  it  was  only 
in  the  making.    Forget  the  fuller  light  of  Christ 
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in  which  you  stand,  which  reveak  comparative 
imperfections  in  those  ancient  writers.  Put  your- 
self in  their  place.  Picture  the  nations  of  the 
earth  in  their  ignorance  and  depravity,  with  their 
blind  gropings  after  God,  reaching  no  higher  than 
fetishes  and  idols,  and  the  tales  of  classical  myth- 
ology. Then  listen  wonderingly  to  those  pro- 
phetic voices  in  Israel  amid  the  surroundings  of 
that  dark  old  world  in  the  days  before  Romulus 
and  Remus  were  suckled  by  the  wolf : 

"  Jehovah.  Jehovah.  A  God  full  of  compassion  and  gracious, 
slow  to  anger  and  plenteous  in  mercy  and  truth,  keeping' 
mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  and  transgres- 
sion, and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means  dear  the  guilty. 

"Rend  your  hearts  and  not  your  garments,  and 
turn  unto  the  Lord  jrour  God,  for  He  is  gracious  and 
merdfnl,  slow  to  anger  and  of  great  iHndnfaw.  and 
lepenteth  Him  of  the  evil 

"Thus  saith  the  high  and  holy  One  that  inhaWteth 
eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy :  I  dwell  in  the  high  and 
holy  place  with  him  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble 
spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble  and  to  revive 
the  heart  of  the  contrite  one. 

"  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly 
and  to  love  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ? 

"  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim,  how  shall  I 
deUver  thee,  Israel  ?  Mine  heart  is  turned  within  me 
and  my  compassions  are  kindled  together." 

And  mingled  with  these  noble  thoughts,  like  a 
golden  thread  wovf  n  through  the  web  pf  prophecy, 
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great  Being    ,ome  great  purpose  of  God  in 
tllT.rt'^  the  Gen..i;  fiction  of  "lie 

row,  _ .  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity 

doJVl"^V'"  impressivenes,  of  it.  AU 
down  the  Jew«h  history  in  the  midst  of  a  dark 
world  came  these  mysterious  voices  telling  71 
holy  God-teaching,  threatening,  pleld^f  1! 

meal  and  to  the  hope  of  some  Great  On«  »,1,„ 
yet  was  to  come.    And  to  deeped  "Lpr^t 
ne»  notice  that  these  prophet  assert,^^p  w 
"ely  their  conviction :  "These  are  not  our  worl 

c^Kejjrdo^r,-^-r:t£ 

rt.H?  5^?  *  ^^  '^'  "''°  did  always  redst 
They  SS'r     ^.'^^"'^  '^^ '''«>'  teacu:,; 

w«:Tse«^„t^^k''"P» *•  ""•  """"J  tJ'™'  "ho 
were  sent  unto  them.  But  conscience  insisted  that 

these  prophets  were  right  and,  by  and  by   in 

deep  remorse  they  built  them  s,^ul^7;^S 


fi ! 


ra 
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treasured  up  what  fragments  they  could  find 
of  their  sacred  words.  How  could  they  help  it  ? 
Put  yourseH  in  their  place.  Do  you  not  feel  that 
you  must  have  done  the  same  if  you  had  been 


II 


The  Appeiu        i"^^  T^  I'  evidently  true  of  the 

oithT^   Pf/'^°»s»    the  hymns   of   the  Jewish 

PMinu.      Church.    They,  too,  owe  their  posi- 

Tnr^    f^^  m'  '°  f"""-    ^^^y  ^^^«  ^^^  utter- 
ances of  noble  souls  who  with  all  their  imper- 
fections   knew  and  loved  God,  and  all  kindred 
8ouls  then  and  since  have  felt  their  power  in 
mspirmg  the  spiritual  life.    The  author's  name 
did  not  matter    In  most  cases  it  was  not  known. 
TTiey  were  at  first  isolated  compositions.  Gradu- 
ally they  grew  into  little  collections.    Just  as  in 
the  case  of  our  own  hymn.i  to-day  some  «  caught 
on     and  became  favourites  and  survived,  because 
ot  their  deeper  appeal  to  some  side  of  the  reli- 
gious nature.     Thus  half-unconsciously  came  a 

!tr^t      T\  °"'-    ^'"  ""''  ^^  '^'  temple 
strengthened  ther  position.    And  so  by  degrees 

came  the  five  little  hymn  books  (as  indicated  in 
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the   Revised   Version),   which  were  afterwards 
brought  together  in  our  present  collection. 

The  position  of  the  Psalter,  we  repeat,  is  not 
due  to  any  author's  name,  to  any  council's  sanc- 
tion, but  to  its  compelling  appeal  to  the  highest 
side  of  men  in  that  old  Jewish  Community.  That 
was  how  the  Holy  Spirit  wrought  in  making  the 
Bible.    Judged  by  the  higher  standard  of  Jesus 
Christ  we  can  see  imperfections  and  faults  due 
to  the  poor  imperfect  men  who  wrote  that  Psalter. 
Strange  if  it  were  otherwise  in  that  dark  age  in 
which  it  grew.    But  when  all  allowance  has  been 
made  for  these,  who  can  doubt  that  that  Psalter, 
which  has  been  so  powerful  in  inspiring  human 
life  through  the  ages  since,  caught  on  to  men's 
souls  in  those  early  days  and  convinced  them  that 
it  came  from  God  F 

Again  let  us  test  its  compelling  power  on 
ourselves.  Keep  back  still  in  that  dim  old  world 
with  its  self-seeking,  and  idolatries,  and  human 
sacrifices,  and  lustful  abominations,  with  no  real 
sense  of  sin,  no  longings  after  holiness,  and  listen 
to  the  Jewish  shepherd  reciting  in  the  field,  and 
the  Jewish  choir  boy  singing  in  the  church : 

"  Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  aU  that  is  within  me 

praise  His  Holy  Name.  Who  forgiveth  aU  thine  ini- 

.  quities.  Whohealeth  aU  thy  diseases.    Who  redeemeth 

thy  life  from  destruction.  Who  crowneth  thee  with 
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loving  Undnew  and  tender  merdes.  .  .  .  Like  m  a 
father  pitieth  his  own  children,  ao  is  the  Lord  merdfol 
to  them  that  fear  Him,  for  He  knoweth  our  frame. 
He  remembereth  that  we  are  hot  dost. 

"  Lord,  who  shaU  sojoom  in  Thy  tabernacle.  Who 
shaU  dweU  in  Thy  holy  hiU  ?  He  that  walketh  up- 
rightly  and  worketh  righteonsneaa  and  speaketh  t^e 
truth  in  his  heart 

» 

"  The  Lord  is  my  sheoherd.  I  shaU  not  want.  He 
maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures.  He  leadeth 
me  beside  the  still  waters.  He  restoreth  my  souL  He 
leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  His  Name's 
sake.  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death.  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with 
me." 

"Have  mercy  on  me.  O  God.  according  to  Thy 
loving  kindness,  according  to  the  multitude  of  Thy 
tender  mercies,  blot  out  my  transgressions.  Wash  me 
thoroughly  from  mine  iniquity  and  cleanse  me  from 
my  sin.  .  .  .  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit, 
a  broken  and  contrite  heart.  O  God,  Thou  wilt  not 
deqnse." 


Are  not  such  songs  in  such  an  age  one  of 
the  great  miracles  of  history  ?  How  could  men 
help  loving  and  reverencing  and  preserving  such 
songs  ?  How  could  they  help  feeling  that  a 
divine  Spirit  was  behind  them  ? 
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III 

_    -      ,        The  rest  of  the  Old  Testament 
JSr   "  ^«  ^^story  of  God's  dealings  with 
HiMUnj.     the  nation— a  story  gathered  under 
the  guidance  of  God*s  providence  in 
many  generations,  from  many  sources,  since  the 
far  back  childhood  of  the  race.    At  first  sight 
the  appeal  to  us  seems  decidedly  weaker  here 
than  in  the  prophets  and  psalms.    These  histor- 
ians had  not  our  modern  advantages.    Much  of 
their  material  came  from  old  traditions  and  from 
various  written  records  and  collections  of  national 
songs  and  stories.    So  far  as  we  can  judge  God's 
providence  worked  on  natural  lines.    Evidently 
It  IS  a  true  history  in  the  main,  but  we  have  no 
right   to  assume    that   they  were  miraculously 
guarded  from  any  inaccuracies  of  figure  or  fact 
in  all  these  ancient  sources,  therefore  we  cannot 
claim  infallibility  for  every  detail. 

ITie  appealing  power  of  their  history  consists 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  revelation  of  God  a 
history  of  God's  dealings  with  men.  Under- 
neath it  all  lies  the  deep  conviction,  the  founda- 
tion of  Israel's  religion. 

The  Lord  our  God  is  a  righteoos  God,  and  righteousness  is 
what  He  desires  in  His  people. 

This  conviction  had  grown   into  the  very 
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blood  of  the  nation.  It  belonged  not  to  the 
prophets  and  historians  alone,  but  to  the  whole 
community,  however  little  they  yielded  to  it. 

No  one  will  ever  know  who  these  writers 
were.  One  writer  wrote  this  part,  another  wrote 
that,  others  later  on  edited  and  revised  and  com- 
bined. So  the  story  grew.  It  was  no  one 
author's  story.  It  was  a  story  by  a  community 
dedicated  to  God,  telling  what  He  helped  them 
to  see  of  His  relation  toward  them. 

The  historians  were  evidently  men  with  a 
prophetic  instinct.  History  was  a  part  of  the 
work  of  the  prophetic  order.  As  we  shall  see 
later  on  in  the  early  foundations  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  boob  from  Joshua  to  Kings  were 
known  as  "The  Former  Prophets,"  as  distin- 
guished from  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
the  book  of  the  Twelve,  which  were  known  as 
"  The  Latter  Prophets."  All  prophets  were  not 
on  the  same  high  level.  Obadiah  hid  a  hun- 
dred prophets  in  a  cave.  There  were  many 
obscure  prophets  whose  words  we  never  hear  of, 
-imple,  humble,  religious  men,  who  declared 
God's  will  and  helped  in  their  quiet  way  to  build 
up  the  religious  life  of  Israel.  Amongst  these 
unnamed  ones  were  the  men  who  generation  after 
generation  recorded  and  interpreted  the  history 
of  the  nation  and  showed  God  always  behind  it. 
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But  we  male  no  appe.1  on  the  wore  of  their 

being  propheti.    The  .ppeal  i.  made  by  the 

>  hutoy  .felf.    W„  ever  /.tion.1  hi..o,y  ^  „! 

IXlrn!^^"'""? '  I'»thehi.to,yrfaneva 
and  rebelhou,  people,  yet  everything  i,  looked  at 
m  «l.t.on  to  the  God  of  Righteo^ne...  Record 
of  other  ancient  nation,  tell  what  this  or  that 
great  hng  accomplished,  how  the  people  con- 
quered or  were  conquered  by  their  enemie..  I„ 
th«e  Jewuh  record,  eveiything  i,  of  God-^ 
nghteou.,  hdy  God.    It  i,  God  who  conquered 

gtoiy,  no  flattering  of  the  national  vanity:  their 
greatest  .m.  and  di.gr.ce.  and  punishment.  «e 
recorded  ,u.t  a.  fuUy  a.  their  triumph,  and  the" 

iZ:.  -1  ^*  "^"^  °*  °*"  ""io"  *e  chief 
ZTZ  ,T  P^" '"d  Pro.p«ity  and  com- 
fort and  wealth     In  these  strange  records  good- 

iTdrr  *  •  t"  *'  °f^  *'°«  <"  importance. 
To  do  the  right   to  please  the  holy  God  i.  of 

mfimtely  more  value  than  to  be  powerful  or  rich 
or  .ucccsful  n  life.  "  He  did  Aat  which  w« 
right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  "He  did  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  "  are  Z 
epitaphs  of  their  most  famous  Kings 

holds  Its  position  by  its  appeal  to  the  religion, 
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instinct.    No  author's  name,  no  theory  of  its 
composition  affects  its  position.    Whatever  its  , 
imperfection,  it  has  impressed  itself  upon  us  at  ( 
the  simple  story  of  Gou's  dealing  with  men.       ^ 


ji 


i 


i 


IV 


Be  it  remembered  that  I  am  not 
teChSit  ^*'®  discussing  with  Christian  men 
our  reason  for  believing  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament.  I  am  but  concerned 
with  t'  i  story  of  the  making  of  the  Bible.  I 
am  try  jg  to  put  myself  back  into  the  position  of 
the  old  Jewish  Church,  trying  to  understand  the 
compelling  impulse  which  made  them  mark  off 
certain  boob  as  of  divine  authority.  I  put  my- 
self in  their  place.  I  feel  with  them  the  insistent 
conviction,  independent  of  authors'  names  or 
method  of  composition,  that  there  is  something  in 
these  books  that  is  essentially  divine.  They  put 
a  pressure  on  my  conscience  and  spiritual  instinct 
of  the  same  kind  (though  not  quite  in  the  same 
degree)  as  that  which  the  books  of  Euclid  put 
on  my  intellect.  When  I  have  studied  a  proposi- 
tion of  Euclid  I  feel  absolutely  certain  that  the 
conclusion  is  true — that  it  must  be  true — and  that 
not  only  now  ?'nd  her*;  but  in  the  farthest  ages, 
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in  the  moit  dittant  planet.    It  could  never  be 
other  than  true.    Whether  the  boob  of  Euclid 
were  composed  by  one  man  or  several,  in  one 
year  or  during  centuries,  does  not  affect  the  posi- 
tion,   mt  is  a  matter  of  mere  literary  interest. 
The  books,  however  they  came,  have  an  inherent 
impellmg  power  that  grips  me  on  the  intel- 
lectual side.    The  great  utterances  of  Scripture 
have  a  power  of  the  same  kind,  though  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  not  quite  in  the  same 
degree,  thatgrips  me  on  my  conscience  and  spirit- 
ual .,de.    That  is  the  basis  of  their  authority. 
That  18  why  the  old  Jews  felt  that  God  was  in 
them.    That  was  why  they  grew  into  a  Bible. 

But  for  us  Christians  this  conviction  has  in- 
creased  a  thousandfold  by  the  attitude  of  the 
Christ  Hunself  toward  this  Old  Testament.    "  It 
was  die  Bible  of  His  education.    It  was  the  Bible 
of  His  ministry.    He  took  for  granted  its  funda- 
mental doctnnes  about  creation,  man,  righteous- 
ness, God  8  providence  and  purpose.  He  accepted 
It  as  the  preparation  for  Himself  and  taught 
His  disciples  to  find  Him  in  it.    He  used  it  to 
justify  His  mission  and  to  iUumine  the  mystery 
of  the  cross.    Above  all  He  fed  His  own  soid 
with  Its  contents  and  in  the  great  crises  of  His 
lif e  sustamed  Himself  upon  it  as  the  solemn  word 
01  Ood. 
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"niii  doet  not  mean  that  He  thought  iti  teach- 
ing free  from  aU  imperfection!  of  its  human 
teachers,  or  that  criticism  may  not  have  something 
to  teach  us  of  its  origin  or  composition.  He 
criticises  and  supersedes  some  of  its  precepts. 

iw  V  ""'J*  "*  '7.  33,  38,  43.)  He  suggests 
that  It  IS  but  a  stage  toward  His  own  higher 
teaching.  «  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by 
them  of  old  time  ...  but  I  say  unto  you  "  some- 
thing higher  still.  But  whatever  its  imperfection 
He  certainly  gave  His  full  sanction  to  the  belief 
that  the  Bible  which  He  loved  and  studied  and 
used  was  God's  divine  authoritative  teaching  for 
men.  In  these  days  of  disquiet  about  the  Old 
Testament  it  is  surely  weU  to  keep  that  fact 
in  mmd. 

The  New  Testament  stands  in  a  diflFerent 
position  from  the  Old.  For  there  the  central 
figure  IS  the  Son  of  God  Himself.  Every  word 
of  His  was,  of  course,  regarded  by  His  followers 
as  divme  and  the  Books  were  accepted  because 
they  were  believed  to  teU  truly  of  Him. 

Yet  as  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
appeal  is  still  to  the  divine  instinct  in  men.  Jesus 
did  not  come  with  compelling  external  authority, 
with  thunderings  and  lightnings  and  the  glory  of 
Ood,  forcing  men  to  believe.    He  came  in  the 
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form  of  a  carpenter's  son  and  made  his  appeal 
to  men's  hearts  and  consciences,  as  the  Old  Book 
had  done  which  testified  of  Him.  And  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  men  responded. 

This  is  all  we  need  say  here  of  the  position 
of  the  New  Testameut,  since  the  discussion  of  it 
comes  before  us  later. 


I  i 


CHAPTER  III 


CRITICISM  AND  THE  BIBLE 


j^uu*  discussing  what  modern  re- 

iad  5SS;     «"'^^  ^^  to  tell  about  the  making  of 
to  Meet  it    the  Bible,  it  was  necessary  for  us  first 
to  do  what  we  have  done— try  to 
understand  the  impulse  which  led  the  Churdi  to 
male  certain  boob  into  a  Bible,  that  thus  we 
might  realize  the  solid  foundation  on  which  the 
Bible  rests.    For  if  its  authority  rests  not  on  / 
any  external  miracle,  nor  on  any  author's  name  \ 
nor  on  any  theory  of  its  composition,  nor  on  any  ' 
pronouncement  of  Church  or  CouncU  or  Pope  or 
baint,  but  on  its  own  compelling  power  in  every 
age  to  convince  men  that  it  came  from  God,  then  ^ 
its  foundations  are  safe  enough,  and  the  question 
how  the  books  grew  or  by  whom  they  were 
written  or  edited  or  brought  together  into  a 
iJible  can  be  discussed  without  anxiety.    It  is  a 
secondary  matter,   a   matter   of  mere  literary 
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interest,  in  no  way  vital  to  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures. 

This  is  an  important  point  to  keep  in  mind. 
For  during  the  past  century  scholars  have  been 
discussing  as  never  before  the  origins  and  com- 
position of  the  Bible.  While  the  discussion  was 
confined  to  scholars  it  caused  but  little  trouble. 
But  now  that  it  has  come  out  into  the  open  in 
sermons  and  reviews  and  magazine  articles,  the 
Christian  public  have  grown  uneasy  and  per- 
plexed. 

"  If  these  scholars  are  right,"  they  say,  "  it 
would  seem  that  the  Bible,  especially  the  Old 
Testament,  has  not  come  in  the  way  we  thought ; 
that  several  of  the  boob  were  not  written  by  the 
writers  nor  at  the  time  to  which  they  are  usually 
attributed ;  that  inspired  histories  instead  of  being 
written  by  one  inspired  man  have  been  the  result 
of  growth  and  compiling  and  editing  and  revising 
just  like  any  secular  history ;  that  some  of  the 
sources  are  oral  traditions  floating  down  in  the 
national  memory  for  centuries ;  that  the  Penta- 
teuch as  it  stands  in  the  Bible  to-day  appeared 
first  many  centuries  after  the  days  of  Moses.  If 
these  things  be  true  they  are  very  startling  to  us, 
and  our  confidence  in  the  Bible  is  decidedly 
shaken." 
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$2.  No  one  who  has  passed  through  this 
stage  himself  can  help  feeling  keen  sympathy  with 
faithful  hearts  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  new 
thoughts  and  new  view-points. 

But  these  new  thoughts  and  new  view-points 
must  be  faced.    For  there  is  no  longer  now  any 
serious  question  as  to  those  disturbing  statements 
just  referred  to.    Whether  when  rightly  read  they 
may  not  prove  the  opposite  of  disturbing  is  quite 
another  question.     But  at  any  rate  they  are  known 
to  be  true.    There  are  extreme  views  and  specula- 
tions of  criticism  which  are  discredited  and  pass- 
ing away,  but  there  is  no  longer  any  real  doubt 
as  to  the  foundation  facts.    They  have  come 
to  stay.    The  controversy  is  practically  over. 
Through  the  laborious  investigations  of  scholars ! 
for  centuries,  God  has  given  new  light  on  the 
making  of  the  Bible.     I  believe  this  new  light 
will  bring  nobler  views  of  Scripture.     But  until 
we  have  adapted  ourselves  to  it,  it  is  likely  to 
be  disquieting. 

How  shall  we  adapt  ourselves  to  it  ?  First 
realize,  as  has  been  already  said,  the  solid  founda- 
tions on  which  the  Bible  rests.  That  is  the  first 
important  thing  to  keep  in  mind  when  higher 
criticism  disturbs  us  by  upsetting  our  theories. 
And  this  is  the  second  :  that  we  had  no  business 
making  these  theories  without  any  real  ground 
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for  them,  and  so  perhaps  it  may  be  a  good  thing 
that  somebody  should  upset  them  for  us.  The 
vague  popular  idea  is  that  Moses  wrote  the  first 
book,  the  complete  Pentateuch;  then  Joshua 
wrote  the  next  book  and  put  it  beside  the  first ; 
then  Samuel  wrote  the  next,  and  so  on,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  some  holy  man  contributed 
a  completed  book  and  added  it  to  the  inspired 
library  of  the  Jews.  It  did  no  harm  to  believe 
this  so  long  as  nobody  knew  any  reason  against 
it.  But  when  it  was  questioned  we  ought  to  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  that  it  was  only  an 
assumption,  and  that  we  knew  little  or  nothing 
about  the  authorship  of  tlie  boob.  Except  in 
>^  the  case  of  the  prophets  the  Old  Testament  books 
are  all  anonymous.  The  Bible  says  nothing  about 
their  authorship  or  composition.  If  we  judge  the 
Bible  from  what  it  says  of  itself  there  is  in  it 
no  foundation  for  the  popular  theory  of  its  origin. 
There  are  some  statements  on  the  subject  in 
the  Jewish  Talmud  written  in  the  early  Christian 
centuries,  but  we  have  only  to  read  them  to  see 
that  they  are  mere  conjectures. 

Here,  for  example,  is  the  most  famous  of 
them.  It  is  in  the  Talmud  tract, "  Baha  Bathra^* 
giving  certain  fanciful  reasons  as  to  the  order  in 
which  the  books  should  stand.  Then  comes  a 
section  on  the  authorship  of  the  Books — 
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'  And  who  wrote  them  {i.e.  the  Books  of  Scriptare)  ?  Moses 
wrote  his  own  book,  and  the  section  abont  Balaam  and 
Job.  Joshua  wrote  his  own  book,  and  eight  verses  in  the 
Torah.  Samnel  wrote  his  own  book  and  the  books  of 
Judges  and  Ruth.  David  wrote  the  book  of  the  Psalms  at 
the  direction  of  the  ten  elders,  the  first  man,  Melchizedek, 
and  Abraham  and  Moses  and  Heman  and  Jeduthun, 
and  Asaph,  and  the  three  sons  of  Korah.  Jeremiah 
wrote  his  own  book,  and  the  book  of  the  Kings  and 
Lamentations.  Hezekiah  and  his  company  wrote  Isaiah, 
Proverbs,  Song  of  Songs,  and  Ecclesiastes.  The  men  of 
the  Great  Synagogue  wrote  Ezekiel  and  the  Twelve 
(minor  Prophets),  Daniel,  and  the  Roll  of  Esther. 
Ezra  wrote  his  own  book,  and  the  genealogies  in 
Chronicles  down  to  his  own  time.  .  .  .  Eight  verses 
which  are  in  the  Torah  Joshua  wrote :  for  the  reading 
is :  '  And  Moses  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  died  there.' 
Is  it  possible  that  Moses  should  have  in  his  lifetime 
written  the  words :  '  And  he  died  there '  ?  Was  it  not 
that  Moses  wrote  so  far  and  from  that  point  onward 
Joshua  wrote  ?  .  .  .  Joshua  wrote  his  own  book :  but 
as  for  that  which  is  written,  '  And  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun  the  servant  of  the  Lord  died,'  Eleazar  added  it 
at  the  end.  And  whereas  it  is  written,  'And  Eleazar 
the  son  of  Aaron  died,'  I^iineas  and  the  Elders  added 
that.  Whereas  it  is  said  Samuel  wrote  his  own  book 
and  it  is  written,  '  And  Samuel  died,'  Gad  the  Seer  and 
Nathan  the  Prophet  added  that." 


§3.  Evidently  this  is  all  mere  conjecture. 
But  such  conjectures  are  responsible  for  some 
part  at  least  of  the  present  day  vague  disquiet. 
For  the  early  Christian  Church  in  an  uncritical 
age  in  taking  over  the  Bible  of  the  Jews  took 
over  also  some  of  their  theories.    By  and  by 
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these  theories  grew  into  the  popular  Christian 
tradition,  and  became  so  interwoven  with  men's 
ideas  about  the  Bible  that  when  scholars  began 
to  disturb  the  theories  people  got  an  uneasy  feel- 
mg  they  were  disturbing  the  authority  of  the 
Bible. 

There  is  a  wise  saying  of  Bishop  Butler,  often 
quoted,  but  not  so  often  kept  in  mind  when  it  is 
needed. 


As  we  are  in  no  sort  jadges  beforehand  ...  by  what 
means  it  were  to  be  expected  that  God  would  naturaUy 
instruct  us.  so  upon  supposition  of  His  affording  us 
light  and  instruction  by  Revelation  we  are  in  no  sort 
judges  by  what  methods  ...  it  were  to  be  expected 
that  this  supernatural  light  and  instruction  would  be 
afforded  us.  Therefore,  neither  obscurity  ...  nor  early 
disputes  about  the  authors  of  particular  parts  nor  any 
other  things  of  the  like  kind,  though  they  had  bUn  much 
more  considerable  than  they  are  could  overthrow  the 
authonty  of  Scripture ;  unless  the  Prophets.  Apostles  or 
our  Lord  had  promised  tha^  the  book  containing  the 
Divine  Revelation  should  be  secure  from  such  things  " 


11 


It  is  hopeful  to  see  how  faith  and 
Position     <^®^»po»   sense   are   modifying   the 
to-d«y.      position  as  the  years  go  on.    We  are 
gradually  adjusting  our  focus,  and  get- 
ting accustomed  to  the  newer  point  of  view.    We 
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see  that  historical  investigation  and  literary  re- 
search have  raised  problems  which  absolutely 
necessitate  a  readjustment  of  our  old  conception 
about  the  making  of  the  Bible.  And  the  hope 
IS  dawnmg  on  us  that  good  will  come  of  it.  We 
are  remembering  how  the  Evolution  scare  in  the 
l^t  generation  showed  the  need  of  readjustment 
of  our  views  of  God  and  nature,  and  how  through 
that  scare  and  that  readjustment  we  have  greatly 
gained  in  our  conception  of  the  unsearchable 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator. 

And  Faith  is  whispering  to  us,  "  It  shall  be 
so  again.  Trust  God  always.  FoUow  truth  at 
any  price  and  it  shall  be  well." 

We  still  see  the  Word  of  God  exercising  con- 
tinuously its  mysterious  power  on  the  world.  Wc 
still  see  that  it  came  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.    But  we  see  that  this  operation  was  other 
than  we  thought.    He  left  more  to  human  instru- 
ments than  we  once  supposed.    The  beginnings 
were  earlier  than  our  traditions  said.   Not  "  Back 
to  Moses,"  but  a  millennium  before  Moses  amid  I 
a  primitive  people,  amid  legends  and  myths  and 
folk  songs  "  the  spirit  of  God  was  brooding  on 
the  face  of  the  waters,"  and  under  His  Divine 
impulse  a  people  and  a  literature  were  beginning 
their  rise  to  the  throne  of  spiritual  influence  in 
the  world.    By  strange  unnoticed  steps,  far  other- 
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wise  than  we  deemed  the  Bible  grew,  and  we, 
as  our  first  wonder  has  passed,  are  beginning  to 
say,  «  Why  not  ?  Why  should  not  God  as  weU 
reveal  Himself  in  this  way  as  in  any  other  ?  " 

§  2.  And  so  the  Church  is  settling  down 
agam.  The  odium  against  criticism  is  passing 
away.  For  it  is  seen  that  true  and  reverent  criti- 
cism is  a  hand-maid  to  the  Bible,  being  only 
the  legitimate  interpretation  of  historical  facts 
relating  to  it.  Religion  must  always  gain  in  the 
end  by  the  loyal  foUowing  of  truth  wherever  it 
leads. 

A  change  has  come  over  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  controversy.  There  is  on  the  one  side  more 
sympathy  and  more  reverence  for  the  Scriptures, 
and  on  the  other  side  more  generous  appreciation 
of  learning  and  high  purpose  and  long  patient 
work.  Also,  people  are  less  afraid  of  what  may 
result.  They  know  now  the  worst  that  is  ever 
likely  to  be  said.  Much  of  that  worst  has  proved 
erroneous  and  passed  out  of  mind.  And  there 
is  no  more  such  behind.  In  fact  the  whole  ten- 
dency has  grown  more  conservative  lately. 

§  3.  Now  that  we  are  nearing  the  close  of 
destructive  criticism— destructive  of  old  theories 
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baseless  and  untrue,  it  is  surely  fitting  that  the 
Church  should  attempt  reore  v>  do  constructive  X 
work,  to  tell  as  far  as  can  be  known  at  present 
the  true  story  of  the  making  of  the  Bible  in  the 
light  of  modern  research.  This  little  book  is 
one — a  very  humble  one — of  such  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  thoughtful  devout  layman  who  is 
still  puzzled  and  distressed.  Like  a  child  vaguely 
fearing  a  bogie  in  the  dark  he  does  not  quite 
know  how  much  there  is  to  be  feared—how  much 
is  behind  which  has  not  been  told  to  him.  Our 
purpose  is  to  drag  out  the  bogie  and  show  it 
to  him — to  tell  him  frankly  the  disturbing  things 
that  have  been  learned  that  he  may  judge  for 
himself  if  he  has  reason  to  be  afraid  of  them. 

To  many  who  have  thouglit  very  deeply  about 
it,  it  seems  that  the  Bible  will  be  the  richer  for 
all  that  we  have  learned— that  its  inspiration  will 
be  more  understood  and  appreciated  as  we  realize 
more,  in  the  fuller  light  of  historical  research,  the 
tender  and  wonderful  methods  of  God's  self- 
revelation  to  man.  His  patience  and  resourceful- 
ness and  silent  workings  unseen  by  any  human 
eye. 


PART  II 


THE  MAKING  OF  THE  OLD 
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CHAPTER  I 

THI  LOST  LIBRARY 

With  this  preparation  we  proceed  to 
tell  briefly  of  the  making  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  differs  only  in  this 

1..I  1.  v/'°°*  ^*  ™*^*°«  °^  ^^^  New,  that 
while  the  New  Testament  was  completed  in  one 
generation,  the  Old  Testament  was  in  the  making 
for  nearly  2,000  years. 

The  story,  as  we  have  akeady  said,  is  in 
two  stages : 

First.  The  formation  op  a  religious 
LITERATURE.  How  it  was  composed,  what  earlier 
sources  were  used,  how  far  the  booh  may  have 
been  combined  and  worked  over  and  edited  and 
revised. 

Second.    The  selection  or  acceptance  or 

RECOGNITION  OF  CERTAIN  PARTO  OF  THIS  LITERA- 
TURE—the  process  by  which  certain  books  im- 
pressed themselves  on  the  national  consciousness 
as  being  especiaUy  in^^ired  of  God,  so  that  the 
Jewish  Church  was  led  to  place  them  apart  from 
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its  other  literature  as  divine  and  authoritative, 
and  so  coUcct  them  into  a  Jewish  Bible. 


j  2.  We  begin  with  the  first.  Does  any 
reader  think  that  the  Old  Testament  began  with 
the  booh  which  are  m  our  hands  to-day  ?  A  very 
httle  study  of  its  structure  will  dissipate  that  idea. 
The  Bible  Itself  distinctly  contradicts  it.  Long 
before  a  chapter  of  our  Bible  was  written,  there 
existed  an  older  religious  literature  now  lost  for 
ever  which  seems  to  have  been  quite  familiar  to 
the  writers  of  Scripture. 

This  is  what  any  thoughtful  scholar  would 
naturally  expect.  He  sees  even  in  the  oldest  books 
of  our  present  Scriptures  a  finished  literary  style 
and  an  appeal  to  a  previous  religious  knowledge 
on  the  reader's  part,  which  at  once  makes  him 
feel  th^t  there  must  have  been  earlier  literary 
compositions  and  earlier  religious  teaching  for 
some  considerable  time  before,  that  this  was  so 
sX^  "^^  ^^^  Testament  writers  them- 

.  I^^^uf  ".' '°  ^^  Pentateuch  that  they  went 
to  their  "Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah  "  for  the 
Song  of  the  Arnon  valleys  (Num.  xxi.  14),  they 
quote  the  Song  of  the  Well  from  the  folklson^ 
of  their  day  (Num.  xxi.  17,  ,8),  the  Book  ff 
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Jasher  was  their  source  for  the  battle  of  Bethoron 
and  the  sun  standing  stiU  Qosh.  x.  10).  Later 
on  they  turn  up  the  same  Book  of  Jasher  for 
the  Song  of  the  Bow,  the  lament  over  Saul  and 
Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  18)  and  other  incidents 
are  quoted  freely  from  the  Book  of  Nathan,  the 
Book  of  Gad,  the  Book  of  Jehu,  the  Book  of 
bhemaiah,  the  Book  of  Iddo  the  Seer,  etc. 

Which  at  once  sets  us  wondering  about  this 
ancient  lost  literature  from  which  these  books 
were  picked  out  for  quotation.  What  was  the 
extent  of  it?  What  were  the  contents  ?  How 
far  did  It  go  back  ?  How  much  of  still  earlier 
literature  was  incorporated  in  it—songs,  perhaps, 
and  legends  and  thoughts  and  guesses  of  the  pre- 
historic days  when  the  world  was  young  ? 

It  is  a  question  of  mere  literary  mterest,  but 
surely  of  enthraUing  literary  interest.  What 
and  where  were  the  beginnings  of  the  Bible,  the 
ultimate,  far  back,  very  first  beginnings  of  ele- 
ments afterwards  built  into  the  structure  of  the 
Old  Testament. 


§3.  How  can  we  know  anything  about  it, 
some  one  asks,  since  wc  have  no  history  to  tell 
us  ?  Neither  has  the  scientist,  we  reply,  who 
seeks  to  learn  the  story  of  the  making  of   the 
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mountains.  We  can  but  do  what  he  does.  As  the 
geologist  digs  into  the  strata  of  the  rocb  for 
traces  of  the  old-world  shells  and  animal  remains 
which  compose  them,  so  we  can  dig  into  the  strata 
of  the  Old  Testament,  seeking  traces  of  the  old- 
world  literature  buUt  into  it.  And  in  doing  so 
we  find  exciting  answers  to  our  guesses  ;  we  are 
brought  back  to  the  child  races  of  the  world, 
to  the  beginnings  of  the  Jewish  Church,  to  the 
laws  and  legends  of  a  primitive  people,  to  the 
rude  ballads  and  war  songs  and  histories  of  far 
back  days  when  bards  and  story  tellers  took  the 
place  of  books,  and  history  was  transmitted  by 
word  of  mouth. 

Thus  began  the  early  literature  of  every 
people.  Thus  began  the  early  literature  of  the 
Jews.    Thus  began  the  making  of  the  Bible. 

It  was  not  "  Bible  "  yet ;  it  was  only  amongst 
the  "  origins,"  the  beginnings.  But  we  beliere 
that  God  was  behind  these  little  beginnings  as 
He  is  behind  the  little  rivulets  where  the  rivers 
^  rise.  I  am  writing  this  on  the  banks  of  the  lower 
St.  Lawrence,  twelve  miles  wide  as  it  draws 
toward  the  sea.  Behind  it  lie  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  behind  these  the  many  rivers  of  the  West* 
and  farther  back  the  mountain  torrents  and  the 
rivulets  which  feed  them,  and  behind  these  the 
drainage  of  the  far-away  hills,  and  behind  all, 
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the  rain  from  heaven.  We  must  get  back  there 
to  complete  the  iUustration.  It  was  the  rain  from 
heaven  that  began  the  mighty  river.  It  was  God 
who  helped  the  thoughts  and  questionings  of  the 
child  races  of  earth  which  after  many  generations 
touched  the  making  of  the  Bible.  ^^ 


§4.  The  world  would  give  a  good  deal  to- 
day for  the  recovery  of  that  ancient  lore  which 
inspiration  caught  up  afterwards  and  brought 
into  the  Bible.  Possibly  the  explorer's  spade  may 
yet  find  parts  of  it  as  it  has  found  much  older 
matter.  But  in  all  probability  it  is  lost  to  us  for 
ever,  except  what  men  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover in  the  Bible. 

Later  on  we  shall  examine  their  methods  of 
discovery  and  watch  them  digging,  not  into  the 
earth  but  into  the  strata  of  the  Bible  to  uncover 
the  old  literature  embedded  there  in  ancient  days. 
It  would  be  unwise  to  do  this  here  lest  we  should 
break  the  connection  of  thought. 

Meantime  it  will  be  convenient  here  to  indicate 
what  traces  they  have  found.  Here  is  a  rough 
Iwt,  partly  conjectural,  but  mainly  resting  on 
definite  evidence  in  the  Scriptures— a  list  on  which 
the  bulk  of  modern  scholars  would  agree  : 
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Ancitnt   TCbeolb  Semitic  Xeoen^s  or  tbeCrea^ 

^  ttOliai«)tbca)elttflC  from  the  cradle  of 
the  Hebrew  race,  not  in  their  crude  pagan  form, 
but  purified  and  transfigured  after  contact  for 
centuries  with  the  religious  life  of  Israel. 

XallabB  mb  fOliaoms  of  earliest  days  sung 
around  the  camp  fires  and  in  the  tribal  gatherings. 

®ral  bistoriea  of  great  deeds  of  the  past  told 
by  the  story  tellers  at  feast  and  festival. 

Cuncitorm  iiwcripttons  on  Wc0,  the  probable 

origmals  of  e.g.  Gen.  xiv. 

CvclCB  of  X«^en^s  or  tbc  fwtriarcbs  current 

amongst  the  people  and  preserved  at  the  sanctua- 
ries connected  with  their  nameiH-Shechem  and 
Bethel  and  Shiloh  and  Mahanaim. 

<toNl0  or  ancient  lawa,  oral  or  written,  origin- 
ating  with  Moses,  amongst  them  the  Book  of 
the  Covenant,  the  Law  of  Holiness,  etc.,  and 
prominent  above  all  the  Ten  Commandments. 

Stories  or  tbe  J6jo5U6,  written  records  of  the 
desert  journeys.  Directions  about  worship. 
1  eachmgs  of  Moses. 

Uhe  Xaltabs  anb  bistories  or  tbe  5ubac6  pre- 
served at  their  several  centres.  SonfiS  anb  camp 
StOrteS  about  Saul  and  David,  etc.  "Recocbe  Ot 
tbe  0CbOO(0  or  tbe  propbetS,  from  Samuel  to 
Elijah.    DiBtorical  notes  by  the  official  recorders. 
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cdudion..  ^^  ^«>«»>oft  Of  tbcMarsof  Jcbovab. 
Ubc  Soon  or  5a0bcr.  Zbc  Xooft  of 
Watbaiu  UbcJSooftofea^  Ube  Booft  or  3Mk) 
tbc  Sccr.  Ubc  Sooft  of  jcbu.  TTDc  Sooft  of 
SDcmaiab.  TTbcHcte  of  Solomon.  TTbcCbron- 
Iclca  Of  tbc  «ind0  of  3ubab.  xrbc  Cbroniclea  of 
59rael. 

^  „Sb^t0  of  psalnid  from  the  temple  choir  desks. 
^UCCtton  Of  proverbs  by  the  men  of  Hezekiah 

(Prov.  XXV.  i).   XTbc  Bcrmoiw  anb  preWctlons  of 

tbe  propbCtS,  some  of  which  were  written  down 
by  the  prophets  or  their  disciples, 

Bibus  before     TTbe  JSlblc  Of  Soutbem^tr*  b(the 

J*' Bible,  jahvist  Bibi^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

JSibIc  of  Hortbcm  Israel  (the  Elohist  Bible, 

eighth  century  b.c.),  UbC  J300ft  Of  I>CtttCronomp, 

621  B.C.,  Ttbe  Sooft  of  tbe  prfestB* 

This  is  all  that  we  can  find  of  the  lost  sacred 
literature  which  was  extant  in  the  days  of  the 
prophets  and  kmgs.  What  the  whole  extent  of 
it  was  no  man  can  tell.  It  was  not "  Bible."  We 
cannot  yet  assume  the  thought  of  a  Bible.  The 
need  had  not  yet  come.  Religion  was  kept  alive 
for  Israel  by  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  by  the 
oral  teaching  of  the  priests,   by  the  inspired 
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utterances  of  the  prophets.    They  did  not  need 
a  Bible. 

But  the  idea  of  a  Bible  had  already  taken 
root  and  was  growing.  Doubtless  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments were  venerated  as  divine.  The  Book 
of  the  Covenant  and  the  Law  of  Holiness  stood 
prominent  amongst  the  laws.  Later  we  shall  see 
the  reverence  for  Deuteronomy,  and  we  know  that 
the  prophets*  sermons  were  regarded  as  inspired. 
Here,  aheady,  was  the  essential  idea  of  a  Bible. 
And  surely  we  are  not  wrong  in  thinking  that  a 
Divine  Providence  was  guiding  the  writers  of 
the  old  history  and  literature,  that  unconscious 
preparation  for  the  Bible  that  was  to  be. 


CHAPTER  II 
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The  Ctm- 

tioaaad 

Oehig* 

Legradi. 


Now  we  are  to  seek  for  ourselves  in 
the  Bible  traces  of  this  old  lost  litera- 
ture by  methods  which  are  explained 
in  a  later  chapter.  And  at  the  very 
first  step— in  the  very  first  chapters  of  Genesis 
—straightway  we  are  carried  back  to  the  old- 
world  days,  to  the  infancy  of  the  Hebrew  race, 
when  Abram  came  wandering  out  of  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  one  thousand  years  before  Moses.  For 
there  in  the  twilight  of  history  in  the  cradle  of 
the  Hebrew  race  there  were  around  him  pre- 
historic legends  of  the  Creation  and  the  Flood. 
We  have  found  them  and  can  read  them  to-day. 
Abram  and  the  men  of  his  time  must  have  known 
them.  And  if  so,  they  must  have  remembered 
them.  **God  did  not  obliterate  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  family  when  he  called  Abraham  to  leave 
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hucountry."  The.e  legend,  were  primitive,  chUd- 
Mh,  almct  grote«iue  in  put.,  and  they  clearly 
Wonged  to  a  people  who  believed  in  mTny  god. 
That  I.  perfectly  natural,  ju,t  what  we  should 
expect  in  tiiose  old  Semitic  race,  from  which  Israel 
.prang,  when  "their  father,  dwelt  of  old  ti^e 

Abraham  and  the  father  of  Nahor,  and  thev 
jerved  other  god. "  QoA.  niv.  2).    They  we^ 
blmd  gue.,e.  of  the  old  child-race,  long  aeo 
rtg  m  wonder  and  awe  over  the  mystil 
of  Creation-blind  guewe.  about  a  Creator^ 
may  we  not  .ay  blind  groping,  after  God.    At 
first  ,ight  we  diould  feel  .ure  that  they  coiJd 
never  touch  the  Bible.    But  it  i,  hard  to  judgeT 
forehand  what  may  or  r  ,t  happen  in  the  m^taT 
ou.  woriing  of  God'.  Provid»ce.  At  any  me  if 
we  are.eehng  truth  we  mu.t  face  the  factt  before 
™.    There  are  ,uch  reminiaence.  of  them  in 
Ae  great  ep^  of  Gene,i.  that  we  camiot  e«ape 
the  feehng  that  there  mu.t  be  ,ome  comiectior 

to  Sir  Hmry  Layard,  wa,  exploring  the  buried 
Sud  r  ""*  »<•  Nim^S  (nofe  tJ^, 
Nnnrud  Gen.  x.  ,0,  and  the  n«ne  Erech  on  p.  c8) 
There  he  came  on  the  large  coUection  of  ck> 


il 
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If  l5^1^2r'\*t  'l!""^  °'  A,s„,b.nipal.  King 
Bmuh  Mmeum  to  await  deciphering.    In  the.e 

.,j^'  ^^f*"'""  *'"""•  *«"  »  »tory  too  lone 
and  comphcated  to  give  here  in  detail,  ^i 
m«Q  thought  1.  that  in  the  beginning  w«,  chao, 
wiAout  form  and  void,  from  thich^prrng  4" 
gods.    Their  re«,lve  to  create  a  world  le4  to 

tJ:JI  rf  °^'  *'  «°^  "^  Creation,  and 

T^at  Ae  great  Deep-the  mighty  dragon  o{  the 
•Tf-.  Marduk  cleave,  the  dragon  in  two  fwe 
probably  a  curio™  reminiscence  i^  I„.  U.^  «  %, 
not  thou  he  who  wounded  the  Draeon  ?  »i  F,^ 
oue  hdf  he  make,  the  BrmamenTto  i^Z 
upper  water,  ("the  water,  above  thefiL^en^' 
^en«j,) ;  from  Ae  other  half  he  make,  the 
earth.    Then  he  made  the  «u.  and  the  .tar.. 

"  *  "^t."""  "^  *• -^  "^  ■»*  ««n»W  to  «m 
Api«l«l:l  Mm  M  .  .agktbody  to  drtrata,  tb.  dayi" 

^^  Then  came  the  plant,  and  animal,,  and  Li.tly 

My  blood  *n  I  w,  .nd  l^  ^ij  f^____l 
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I  «)'B  nuUw  mu  that  man  maj 

I  wW  eraate  bm  who  ihaO  ialMtit  (tfat  Mrtii  f\ 


ud  their 


•    A^'iT^*  rcwmblance  is  much  more  evident 
m  the  Deluge  legend.     In  187a  George  Smith, 
.^ VT"*  d^r^''  investigator,  wa.  working 
m  the  British  Museum  over  the  tile  inscription 
unearthed  by  Rassam  in  the  Nineveh  Pah^re 
Library.    Amongst  them  he  found  the  twelve 
tablets  of  the  Epic  of  King  Gilgamesh,  telling  the 
adventures  of  that  mighty  hunter  the  hero  of  Uruk 
(compare  Nimrod  the  buUder  of  Erech  (Uruk) 
G«i.  X.   10)  in  his  search  after  immortality! 
Scholars  date  it  back  to  about  3,000  ,.c    The 
nth  tablet  (see  Photograph)  contains  a  Delude 
story.    It  tells  that  in  the  city  of  Surripi 
on  the  Euphrates  the  gods  resolved  to  bring  about 
a  flood.    Their  resolve  was  communicated  to 
Hasisadra.    The  gods  bade  him  build  a  ship 
whose  height  should  be  ito  cubits,  and  its  breadth 
120  cubits,  and  take  refuge  in  it  with  his  family 
and  slaves  and  stores  for  subsistence;    also  to 
bring  in  cattle  and  beasts  of  the  earth  to  ieep 
seed  alive  on  the  earth.    He  buUt  the  ship  L 
directed,  and  pitched  it  within  and  without.  'Hien 
he  entered  in  and  closed  the  door.    Then  came 


Pkaouekti  op  fi«  Dkldoe  Tablets:  the  EusvEirrH  Tamlvt 
or  THE  Epic  op  Ghxiambsh  coktainixo  the  Dblcw  Stort. 
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the  iwful  storm  and  flood  tt  which  the  godi  in 
heaven  were  frightened  and  wept  The  flood 
^ted  iix  dayi,  and  he  watched  the  corpses 
floating  by.  On  the  seventh  day  it  began  to 
•ubsidc,  and  after  seven  days  more  the  ship 
rested  on  the  mountains  of  Niair.  Then  the 
poem  goes  on — 

"  When  the  ievrath  day  arrived 
I  bnmght  oat  •  dove  and  let  it  go 
The  dove  weat  to  and  fto 
A^Jhew  ««s  no  reeting  plaoe  it  tamed  back 
I  broaght  forth  a  swallow  and  let  it  go 
A^there  was  no  reeting-plaoe  it  tamed  back 
I  broaght  forth  a  lavea  and  let  it  go 

i?"i!*T  T*  '"^  Mul  saw  the  decrease  of  the  waters 
It^.  it  waded,  it  croaked,  it  tamed  not  baclT 
Tim  I  seat  forth,  everything  to  the  foar  winds 

I  offered  sacrifice 
The  gods  smett  the  savoor 
The  gods  smdt  the  goodfy  savoar  1 
The  gods  gathered  like  flies  over  the  sacrifice" 



Then  he  tells  how  the  goddess  Istar  lighted 
up  the  rainbow,  and  how  the  gods  pleaded  that 
aU  should  not  be  destroyed,  only  the  sinnen,  not 
the  righteous,  etc. 


J 


U'  Now  when  we  find  poems  such  as  these 
coming  down,  it  is  believed,  from  Abram's 
»  Co«T««  Gea.  viii  ai.  "  The  Lord  smeBed  the  sweet  savoor." 
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»«  lt^7  *•  ''"*-P'««  "^  *«  Hebrew 
race,  and  when  we  notice  their  curiou.  co^ 

et  u.  thinhng.  It  hardly  .eem.  unreasonable 
^de"^rr«d*^"  "^^  "^i^*  '  ™™<»'  <"  »"' 
me  peoples  from  whom  Israel  sprane  •  or  to 
wonder  .£  the,  have  no.  some  rLti4'  to  o^° 

It  seons  startling  to  connect  the  noble  stories 
m  Genesu  with  these  grotesque  legends,  yet  th^ 
e«^ce  certainly  point,  that  way*  rhr,C 
» jome  connection  i,  beyond  question.    The 

3  Aould  have  sprung  from  an  earlier  com- 

."urceT'thr  ""  ''t  "'  '"  *-''  ~""-°" 
source  m  thoas  pagan  days  would  differ  little 

from  that  which  we  have  found.  AllprobaS 
pomtt  to  the  theorj.  in  which  mos?  3 
KhoUrs  are  now  agreed,  that  the  early  wand«k^ 
shqAerds  of  the  Hebrew,  were  familL  wi A  S! 
notion,  of  the  race  from  which  they  came/that 
the.e  oM  legend,  floated  down  for  centu^  e.  in 
*'  'f ««  of  primitive  Israel,  that  Si^ 
with  the  .tream  of  thought  of  a  ;eople  £^^ 

•L  H  ^'?^!  "^  •  ^'^y  God,  the  polj^ei^ 
.nddegradmg,de«couldnot remain.  y^Spir" 
of  God  was  movmg  on  the  f«:e  of  the  wafers. 
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7^^', "  ''u"  '^'  """""y  of  «!•«  Divine 
method  to  wori,  upon  exUting  material,.   Prie,t 

and  prophet  and  piou,  parent  would  tell  the  old 

And  .o  whJe  their  form  remained  the  old  legends 

were  transSguredL  Pa„ing  through  the  crucible  of 
a.di„l  .oul.  .  Divine  touch,  and  yet  a  Diviner 
touA  wa,  added  a,  they  came  down  through 
Ae  year,  tjl  the  simple  child  .tory  of  many  g^ 
with  human  pawion,  became  the  .tory  of  the 

whKh  the  Chaldean,  worshipped  «,d  the  great 
bulb  to  which  the  Egyptian,  prayed  and  as*  the 
crown  and  .ummit  of  Hi,  work  made  man  in 
H.,  miage  after  Hi,  lilene..;  ,ai  the  legend  of 

f  v^M  ""  5°"^«>  h  inspiration  to  become 
a  vehicle  of  deepct  ,piritual  truth,  of  the  rise 
of  con«:,ence,  of  the  coming  of  evU,  of  the  dread 

h«^  r"^"'"/'.'^  "  ^^  ««'"  '■■■'  when  he 
hean  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  in  the  garden 

h°im?Jf""m'  ^l-^i  "<*  "  «fr"<'  «''^H« 
hmisdf.    mere  the  Babylonian  poet  .aw  only 

the  action  of  deified  force,  of  nature  the  Hebre^ 

rr,;s^"-^«°'°<'«'-A£Cth.tin^ 

gmded  began  to  write  their  elementanr  Bibl« 
(Me  next  chapter)  naturally  thq-  would  think  of 
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beginning  at  the  Creation.  I  picture  to  myself 
such  a  writer  meditating  on  those  purified  crea- 
tion stories  of  his  people,  tiU  they  emerged  from 
his  hand  in  that  prose  poem  which  has  come  down 
to  us  from  the  Bible  of  the  Priests,  "  in  the  be- 
ginning GOD  CREATED  THE  HEAVENS  AND  THE 
EARTH." 

True,  this  is  only  a  conjecture.    But  the  con- 
jecture has  strong  facts  behind  it.    And  if  it  be 
so  it  need  in  no  wise  disturb  our  faith.    If  things 
so  happened  it  was  surely  by  Divine  inspiration. 
If  the  vague  thoughts  of  the  old  chUd  races  were 
thus  cleansed  from  their  corruption,  it  was  surely 
the  Spirit  of  God  that  cleansed  them,  and  "  v/hat 
God  hath  cleansed  that  call  not  thou  corimoa." 
Therefore  none  the  less  we  regard  the  story  as 
inspired  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  to  us, 
the  form  "  which  it  received  from  devout  Israel- 
ites moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  penetrated 
with  the  belief  in  the  spiritual  Jehovah.    By 
saints  and  prophets  it  was  purified  and  hallowed 
that  it  might  subserve  the  divine  purpose  of 
transmitting  as  in  a  figure  to  future  generations 
spiritual  teaching  on  eternal  truths.* 

^  RyJ«.  "  Early  NamtivM  of  Generis." 
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of  Song 

•adStoiy. 
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In  our  Lost  Library  was  much  of 
ancient  song  and  story. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ultimate 
beginnings  of  Bible  history  and  litera- 
ture were  mainly  oral,  ballads  and  folk  songs 
re  ted  among  the  people ;  stories  of  the  distant 
past  told  in  shepherds'  watches  and  around  the 
camp  fires,  and  afterwards  collected  in  groups  in 
literary  form  :  laws  and  judgments,  some  of  them 
written,  most  of  them  handed  down  oraUy  for 
generations  by  the  priests  at  the  various  sanctu- 
aries. 

The  literature  of  almost  every  nation  begins 
with  easy  aUiterative  verse,  songs  of  famous  men 
and  famous  deeds  sung  by  the  people  in  the 
early  days  when  writing  was  not  known  or  the 
people  could  not  read.  It  seems  to  have  been 
especiaUy  so  in  Israel.  Most  of  the  direct  quota- 
tions from  ancient  sources  are  in  verse  and  are 
80  printed  in  the  English  Revised  Version.  The 
way  in  which  they  are  introduced  suggests  that 
they  usually  represent  the  older  original  sources 
used  by  the  Bible  writers  which,  by  the  way,  may 
be  the  explanation  of  the  poetical  rhythm  in 
much  of  our  Old  Testament  prose. 
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We  can  almost  see  the  writer  using  his 
originals.  They  are  apparently  m  poetry  which 
he  is  condensing  into  a  prose  story.  But  some- 
times his  poetical  instinct  is  too  strong  for  him, 
and  he  gives  us  delightful  little  glimpses  of  the 
sources  before  him  by  lifting  direct  into  his  book 
a  bit  of  the  historic  song  which  is  running  in  his 
head  or  which  is  written  in  his  ancient  manu- 
script and  so  enables  us  to  reproduce  in  part  the 
primitive  "  song  and  story  literature." 

§  2.  Here  are  some  of  the  extracts,  amongst 
them  being  a  couple  of  pages  copied  direct  from 
the  Book  of  Jasher  and  one  extract  at  least  from 
the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah. 

Viii  it  tufa  hmt  of  nv  bmte 

^vib  fLt§\  gf  tan  ttf^, 
Sl^is  ent  i^^sll  ht  am  mmm, 

4n  ftmu  S):in  ton  »\t  txhrn, 

•  •         •         •         • 
Cme^  sBxtt  f^m  it  tbsibt  sU  mimxli 

•s  1^  hail  'l^slt  iimga 

•  •  •  •  m 

$i>j^mA  WSU^  ^mlm  ta  tag  boiat, 

4r«  5  tafrt  Oxiu  I  nm  for  fommMng  tat, 
.  S«*  «  ffflmrfl  mtt  finr  inauag  tat, 
|f  Ccin  s^ia  h  jAtttstii  ubtuMb, 
Snucfr  4ia  ht  ubtxdtu  «i^  ubm. 
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Set  (im  totn  in  ^t  tents  «f^m, 
Jet  Cmnni.b  r  uifiviit  tmtv  ^itn^  j 


8fv0  mtims  nrt  in  t]^fi9tjinn]b» 

f to  mtinui  fj^dl  bi  ufsritdbf  ftem  fit  latftU, 
9it  ant  ytflvb  ij^xll  b<  ftnmfrr  t^m  H^tjgfitXf 

^tA  t^jt  itl^tr  tftiH  utbt  f^t  {flnnpr. ' 


Sqr  (6a1t  sibt  f^uVtf  i^t  itbi  of  TIfttbm, 

JknJbmft^je  fitbuff  0f  tj^t  aa^, 
I  ^nlbf  yltntf  0f  cofin  nnubr  feme, 
Set  tfeffylei  iei6e*t]^eet 
j^nbr  n«ti0ni  btdbf  lbf«ton  ta  f^tt, 
,  fe  l0r))r  AfresOto  bretj^en, 

$,tib  let  tfts  nutter's  tons  fcofe  b^fon  to  tftee,* 
Cnneb  be  efreiime  tftit  xnnet|^  t^ee,  ; 
^nl^  blesfi^  be  ebeisme  i^Mt  hlaitSjf  tftte* 


Jkuenble  tmtuibtt  w^aof  {e,  aoni  of  Ifuwb, 

$nb  fteirlen  mtor  HinK^  jimr  M|^er, 
9'enben,  t^on  nt  mm  tint  bom* 

(etc.,  «tc.    A.  poem  of  twenty-ieven  venea.) 

tt*  A  tt*  A*  A* 

I  toin  tin0  nnt0  le^obift,  fox  ^e  ^  trinnpti^loxionslif ; 
S^e  tone  inb  ^  nber  fritft  |e  ant  into  t(e  let. 
|e|robi|^  Jbi  nV  itnn0t(  mb  nq|  losf ,  j 

^nb  ii  bjuone  mj  iilbxtion, 
He^obBJ^  is.x  mm  of  fonrr  ^-^ 
JleJ^obilt  is  ]^  nime. 
(etc..  etc    A  poem  of  eighteen  verses.) 
9 
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VaM  in  Supkak 

if  Mtf  IA«  valUys  of  Amon 

^nd  tkt  thpt  of  th$  vaUtyt 

,- ,   . ,  '"*«'  ineiiiuti  towards  Ar 

(Co^^l.mth.BooMofth.W«ofU;^toi«.ertinNo«b. 
•  •  •  .  • 

*if?l^*^'L*'"  **  "wmrfiiiM  a  at  mL 
f>ntaaumt,$Kuh,  *f*«»H, 

(etc..  etc.    Th«e  ext««:t.  from  the  Song  o£  B.l«un.) 

c  •  •  •  •  • 

Sun,  stand  than  stiU  upon  Gibeon 

•  •       •       •       ♦ 

*  *         •         . 

g*  «ift«r  of  iiij^im  ita^  i|^i«  rti„, 

* 
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€vAUh  nun  in  I  Inhlv  iub, 
JWjN  *«*•«>  Iff  %«iil, 
S«>  |(r  110]^  ^CB^  ta  t^t  feffrlanm's  inmti, 

*1  fra  Cat  ]^<  iat»A,  it  fen» 
W*m  *t  >fffct>  ijm  fri  6n  kirtw  l^«il^. 
•         •         .         . 

gte  i«  *ii  f twi«4  iff  lff»0  m  ooiaj  ? 

iS,  JSS.?!/?*?i?*'  *''*"•  •'*"  *«««  ? 

•frt  Must  fff  ]^«r  Iibin  taitetf<|^  Jtr, 
^  nnul  ffr  tfoff  fffr  mft  aft^t  tarn, 

*r  W  ^  tti«  mattti  jtriifr,  •  it^rtrt, 
i«t  Ifrt,  4rj0  Mj  j^  ,^  ^^  „  jj,  ^  j^  j^^jj^j^ 

iyuimnir» 



Thy  glory.  O  Israel,  is  slain  on  tky  high  places  • 
Horn  are  the  mighty  fallen  I  ^        ' 

Tell  it  not  in  Goth. 

Publish  it  not  in  the  Greets  of  Ashelon. 
Lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice 
Lest  the  daughters  of  the  uncircumcised  triumph. 

etc.,  etc. 

This  "  Song  of  the  Bow  "  was  first  tansht  ondlv  ♦«  ♦!, . 

and  afterwards  preserved  in  the  Book  of  jlS^^^  J^£TS 
was  copied  for  nse  in  a  Sam.  I.  "'         *  ^"  '*»***  ** 
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AU  this  givea  us  a  glimpse  of  the  way  in  which, 
Dy   means   of  verse,   history  was   transmitted 
orally  from  generation  to  generation.    But  this 
does  not  by  any  means  indicate  the  amount  of 
poetical  composition.    All  the  prophecies  before 
,r  ^^.^^'^  Po«°».  aJid  the  majority  of  those 
later.    I^^greaidramaticj)oem.    The  deeds 
of  national  heroes  were  commemoTatcd  in  vene. 
the  conqueror  came  from  battle  to  the  sound  of 
smgmg,  *  Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands  and  David 
his  ten  thousands »  (i  Sam.  xviii.  7).    The  dig- 

Ufn^''  """^  ""^  ^^'^^^'^  "  <^«l<^brated  in  a 
baUad  (Num.  xxi.  17).  There  are  harvest  songs 
and  drmhng  songs  and  wedding  and  love  songs 
V  V^^"""*'  coUection  in  the  Book  of  Canti- 
cles).  The  Book  of  Jasher  seems  to  have  been 
such  a  ballad  coUection,  as  also  the  «  Book  of 
the  Wars  of  Jehovah." 


S3.  BaUad  history  has  the  advantage  of 
being  easily  remembered  and  transmitted,  and 
also  of  being  less  liable  than  prose  to  changes 
m  transmission.  And  beside  the  ballads  would 
run  the  stream  of  oral  tradition ;  the  legends  of 
the  patriarchs  which  gathered  rornd  their  chief 
centres,  Schechem  and  Hebron  and  Bethel  and 
Shiloh ;  the  stories  told  in  the  lonely  pastures 
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"  whai  .hepherds  watched  their  flocb  by  night » 
»  r.«ted  by  practised  .tory-teller.  at  L  f^'w 
and  tr.bal  gathermg..  We  must  put  onr,elv« 
m  ,he.r  place  to  realize  the  position.    Kctr" 

mctUMie.,  and  hearing  every  time  its  patri- 
archal legends.  Picture  die  vfflage  girls  iS  Ae 
««ung  at  the  well  loitering  over  Vtale  rf  Z 
Wooing  of  Rebecca;  and  tiie  rude,  rough  *«! 
h«rd,  laughing  in  their  deUght  ove;  the'StlTd 
.to^of  Sanson  tricking  the  stupid  Philistines. 

Thus  would  die  common  people  learn  th. 
W  deeds  of  old.  sometimes  VtiyHeS! 
tos  moods  wmeomes  more  seriously  as  the 
bought  of  God  came  in,  in  His  deali.g.\„u 

WZ^Z''°^  '"^  ""^  ''^"'  ^-8h  tiie 

.•„  I^  " v*  ~?""°''  phenomenon  of  life  to^y 
in  the  unchanging  East.    Eastern  history  mainly 
sprmg,  from  such  sources.    We  can  h«dly  be 
wrong  m  ttansferring  it  to  tiiose  older  day, 
Lrfewasdull;  there  were  no  newspapers  oTboS' 
There  was  not  much  to  tali  of.    So  the  old 
stone,  would  be  gready  prized  and  memoiy  wiU 
no  boob  to  lean  on  could  perform  feat,  knpo^ 
8ible  to  us,  and  carry  on  history  dirough  many 
generationa.  *  ' 
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III 

Th.um    '".  ^J*  r^  """**  ^*^«  *>««  trans- 

"«>»•      S"*"*  ^*  »*°'y  °^  ^«  Patriarchs. 

Pttrkrehi.    The  first  written  record  we  have  is  in 

n?l«k  •  *      A*  r  ^'^^^''^  «d  Southern  Bibles  " 
(Elohist  and  Jahvist,  see  next  chapter),  about 
the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  b.c.    There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  got  it  from  earlier 
ources  oral  or  written  in  the  same  way  as  they 
tell  us  they  got  the  rest  of  their  history,  and  these 
sources  m  turn  must  have  gone  back  to  still 
carher   times.    These   Northern  and   Southern 
versions  of  the  story  vary  somewhat  from  each 
other  much  as  the  Four  Gospels  do,  or  as  any 
story  might  be  expected  to  do  when  transmitted 
through  different  channels.   But  in  the  main  they 
corroborate  each  other.    AU  this  points  to  a  real 
story  of  real  people  come  down  through  the  sepa- 
rate traditions  of  the  North  and  South. 

§2.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  its  oral 
transmission  through  so  long  an  interval.  Prob- 
ably there  were  written  records.  Writing  was 
well  known  even  in  Abram's  day.  But,  it  is  only 
fau-  to  say,  we  have  no  hint  of  such,  and  we 
notice  that  while  these  «  bibles  »  tell  repeatedly 
of  written  authorities  for  certain  parts  of  their 
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M«tic  histoiy  (Exod.  xxvii.  ,4.  xxiv.  4, 7  •  Num. 
mm.  2,  XXI.  14;  Deut.  xxxi.  9;  jS.h.  x.  it) 
no  .uch  authcitie.  arc  quoted  for  ^the  Gc^^l^ 
narrative.    If  there  were  none  then  it  must  have 
^^^bjr^ral  tradition  through  the  age  of  song 
^  .to^  m  I.rad  .  early  life.    It  mu.t  be  .0 
uides.  they  w^e  all  pure  invention.    And  even 
judgmg  the  Bible  by  the  rule,  of  ordinary  .ecular 
histoy,  that  18  a  solution  which  no  serious  scholar 
would  accept  for  a  moment.    For  it  would  raise 
far  greater  difficulties  than  that  of  the  oral  tranl! 
mission.    Surely  it  would  be  a  stretch  of  credulity 
to  believe  that  a  history  which  has  so  grown 
into  the  life  and  literature  of  Israel  has  no  r^> 
bchmd  It,  merely  because  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
how  It  came  down.    Why,  the  whole  histo^  of 
Israel  would  have  to  be  rewritten  from  the  b^in- 
nmg  If  we  had  to  leave  out  the  patriarchs.    AU 
over  It  m  every  age  in  song  and  rtory  and  history 
and  prophecy  are  the  traces  of  them.    Every- 
where It  IS  assumed  that  Jehovah  their  God  is 
the  God  of  their  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac  and  Jacob.    How  could  this  be  ac- 
counted for  unless  it  were  true  ?    Why  should 
the  early  prophets  and  writers  of  Scripture  speak 
of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  as  so  conspicuous  in 
past  history  ?  ^    Why  should  Israel  car^  back  its 

»  SeeMfcah  vii.  so;  Isa.  xxix.  33;   i  Kiii«xviii.  ?6     Cf  « 
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W.to^  M  $a  behind  MoM<  their  Founder  if 

tt»t  hutoy  were  not  alre«iy  exiiting  f    And  if 

/one  i^onU  .np,KNe  thtt  they  invented  it.  whr 

ihould  eny  proud  people  invent  wch  <  diicredit- 

,.ble  Morjr  tellmg  of  their  degrading  origin  a. 

rf.ye»-tell|^  rf  their  hoi,  «Ke.tof  Abfah«n 

^  AMmeUUy  »nd  repeatedly  about  hia  wife ; 

oM  blind  father  j  of  Judah.  the  head  of  a  great 
tab^  unniag  with  Tamar  the  Canaanite» ;  of 
Keuben.  comimtting  inceat  with  hit  father',  con- 

«ch  a.  thoae  about  their  pait.    And  how  did 

h^^"°'  ?  '^l'^^-  "  ^«n>t.  ~«uning  their 

taowledge  rf  .uch  pa,t  hiatorjr  r    The  mi«ion 

I  of  Mom.  u  hardly  intelligible  except  there  wa. 

^  '"?'°°'  'f^r"  P'«P"»ti<»-    The  whole 
&odu.hi.to.y  declare,  that  he  did  not  proclaim 

«y  unlnown  God  or  any  new  religiol  The 
«o^  endued  m  the  national  memory  mate, 
•t  jJl  .imple  and  intelligible.  "The  God  of  your 
Htbm  hath  Knt  me  to  you.  the  God  of  Abraham 
«nd  uaac  and  Jacob."  ^^ 


.„-Ll'  }*  ^  ^  •»gg«ted  that  the  Patri- 
«chal  .tory  may  be  perhap.  a  hi.tory  of  perwni- 
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'  w'^.^^l  •  t°u  •"' P"'"«  "»'>'.  Abraham. 

,  mmcfonofacUn  etc.    Suck  legend,  have  np- 

pe«cd  in  the  tradition.  o£  other  nations.    B  ,■ 
there  wen.,  no  ba.is  for  ,uch  a  the^^r,   b.v„Ld 
the  bare  fact  that  hrael  i,  often  called  bv'  th- 
"me  of  m  great  ance.tor.    No  ont  ever  iiga.'<l 
trf  a  tnbe  or  people  called  Abram  or  I«ac,  w^ik 
the  «me.  are  common  in  ancient  day  a.  personal 
name..    p«sibly  the  tribal  hi.tori«.  affected  U« 
orje.  m  their  tran.mi..ion.  but  they  arrc«- 
tunly  no  mere  .torie.  of  per,onified  tribe..    Le, 
"7  one  try  to  read  the  .torjr  i„  Generi.  „  . 

ZT^^  J^?  ^^  '*  "  «  •'"■?•«  tale  of  real 
fleA-and-blood  men.  following  their  ordinary 
vocation.,  working  and  travelling  and  to^ 
"md  .nffermg  and  .mning  and  .truggling  in  the^ 
poor  way  after  God  and  Right-JS  it*ru.?be 
evjd«t  that  de  narrator,  were  depicting  ordi- 
nary We  and  that  the  fir,t  written  l^tori«  w«e 
r^ordmg  tradition,  emhrmed  in  the  ^Z^ 
conKiouinew  generation  after  generation. 


cnl^"!;f!f'iT  "'  f*  «»88erating  the  diffi- 
culty of  .nch  long  oral  trammiwion  in  day.  when 
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nearly  aU  history  had  to  be  transmitted  oraUy 
and  memory  in  consequence  was  more  highly 
tenacious,  especiaUy  in  the  case  of  great  national 
events  or  great  national  celebrities.  I  have  just 
met  with  a  striking  instance  of  two  men  carry- 
ing the  tradition  of  a  special  occurrence  comiected 
with  Yale  College  over  a  space  of  172  years.  It 
happened  when  the  first  was  a  boy  of  eight  years 
of  age,  and  when  he  was  an  old  man  the  other 
^  a  young  student  heard  him  teU  it  in  public* 
There  are  many  instances  recorded  where  a  suc- 
cession of  four  or  five  men  have  carried  on  a 
tradition  for  centuries. 

Assuming  the  story  of  the  Patriarchs  to  be 
substantially  true,  these  ancestors  of  the  race  were 
very  conspicuous  men  in  the  eyes  of  their  de- 
scendants. The  lives  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  would  be  weU  known  to  Joseph  and  his 

,J'?*v.^,"''^  °^  "'^'^  ^  Egyptian  slavery 
would  be  likely  to  cherish  the  stories  of  the  past, 
especiaUy  if  they  contained  promises  of  good 
days  to  come.  The  great  crises  of  the  Exodus 
suggesting  a  fulfihnent  of  such  hopes  might  weU 
deepen  and  intensify  the  memory  of  the  old  tradi- 
tions. If,  as  many  scholars  believe,  part  of  the 
Hebrew  race  never  went  to  Egypt,  but  remained 
still  m  Canaan,  these  traditions  might  also  be 

»  Gregory.  "  Canon  and  Text  of  New  Te.tament."  p.  161. 
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preserved  in  the  chief  centres  of  the  Patriarchs' 
lives  in  that  land. 

We  can  only  conjecture.  There  are  diffi- 
culties about  these  far-reaching  traditions,  but 
there  can  be  no  serious  question  that  they  had 
substantial  historical  facts  behind  them.  There- 
fore we  unhesitatingly  place  them  in  tiiat  long 
lost  lore  which  existed  for  many  centuries  before 
the^Bible,  

§5-  We  must  freely  recognize  that  after 
many  centuries  of  oral  transmission  we  cannot 
feel  confident  of  accuracy  in  details.  Bards 
and  story-teUers  were  likely  in  some  degree  to 
idealize  their  heroes.  Stories  might  grow  and 
be  altered  in  transmission.  Probably  confusion 
would  sometimes  arise,  as  in  cases  where  a  similar 
story  is  told  of  Abraham  and  of  Isaac  (cf. 
Gen.  xii.  and  ixvi.).  Let  all  this  be  granted  to 
the  full.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  substantial 
truth  of  the  story  or  bid  us  doubt  tiiat  we  are 
dealing  with  traditions  of  real  men  and  women 
current  in  some  form  from  very  early  days. 

Let  imagination  conjure  up  those  early  days 
and  the  primitive  child  race  which  tiius  learned 
its  religion.  What  conjectures  and  emotions  it 
sets  stirring  in  one's  mind !  Was  tiie  Providence 
of  God  protecting  these  old  legends  ?    Did  the 
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^r«  m  Egypt  tdl  them  to  each  other  i  Wa. 
th»  the  religiou.  inowledge  which  made  Joseph 
.«ch  a  hero  f    Did  Mo,e,'  mother  t«ch  it^o 

Pharaoh',  daughter  i   How  otherwi«  ,M  Mo.« 

of  Ae  thought  m  the  impired  writer',  mind  when 

manf^i      *    i^  ^°  'P"^*  *°  *^«  *«*«' ^ 
many  tmie,  and  m  many  mamier,  hath  in  the« 

Jast  dajr,  tpoken  unto  u,  by  Hi,  Son  "  ; 

IV 

In  our  Lo.t  Library  were  also, 

^^^  «  we  duU  ,ee  later,  the  wnrce.  of 

w-*"^     the  Pentateuch  law,  and  Mcaichi^ 

du,ion!„  l°T  W«"*"»»°^«  here  the  con- 
cision m  which  now  practically  aU  Kholar,  are 
agreed  diat  d^e  PentateuAa,  it . .and,  to-dly  i! 
a  compUason  from  earlier  «.-5S;^.  c^pie^eS 
cition  of  the  .toiy  of  Mo.e.  »d  of  v^o^ 
collection,  of  law,  wfcn..  «,;».•_  .  j  »aiiou, 
back  to  Mo.e.' ^y  °"«'°  "^  °"^™'  8° 

In  oMLo.t  Libruy,  then,  ,ay  about  the  time 
rf  King  David,  we  diould  find  not  our  completed 
PoiU^ch.  but  .epmte  .ource,  of  it.  .udi  a, 
TJ^  Commandment,,  the  Book  of  the  Cove- 
nant (Exod.  XX.  to   xxiii.),  the  law  of   Holi- 
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MM  (Lct.  ivii.  to  xxri.),  the  hiitoijr  of  Battles 

orally  .r  the  .everal  sanctuaries  in  the  memori  J 
of  Ae  priests  who  dispensed  justice. 

Later  on  we  shaU  find  collections  of  this 

r;^V"»^?  **"*"»  ""*  S""*!*""  Bibles, 
and  m  the  B.ble  of  the  West,.    The  write^  rf 

«™tog  m  their  day.  some  of  it  oral,  certainly 
«ome  of  ,t  written,  and  amongst  these  written 
jources  some  which,  at  least  i,  their  o^So" 

?ell  r^t"'^**'*  ^^  °'  **°'«»  himself.  The; 
teU  US  th,   "Moses  wrote  in  a  bool "  the  Battle 

lo*  t^  ^'^-  ""•  '♦).  »nd  the  Desert 
Jonmey,  (Num.  miii.  2),  and  the  Book  of  Z 
Covenant  (Exod.  xx.  to  xxiii.,  see  Exod.  xxt! 
4-7).  and  other  collections  of  hms  (Exod.  xxiv 

J  ^""  I"'  '^PP""««>7  they  Inew  these  boob" 
or  biew  about  them,  and  believed  Mose,  to  be 
the  author.    Even  if  they  were  mistaken  in  that 

about  the  tenth  centuor  ..c.  some  written  books 
.0  ancient  that  they  could  be  attributed  to  Mo«" 

S  2.  For  our  belief  in  inspiration  and  in  the 
Divine  guidance  of  Mose.  and  the  Jewish  Chur^' 
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it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  think  that  every  jot 
and  tittle  of  the  laws  in  the  Pentateuch  came  from 
Moses  himself.  The  laws  of  Solon  in  Athens, 
the  laws  of  Moses,  the  psalms  of  David,  the 
proverbs  of  Solomon,  would  naturally  take  the 
name  of  the  man  who  originated  them.  All  the 
evidence  points  to  the  belief  that  the  great  leader 
gave  his  people  judgments  and  laws  which  were 
at  least  the  nucleus  of  the  future  codes.  But  it 
is  evident  that  change  of  time  and  circumstances 
necessitated  additions  to  these  which  were  added 
of  course  by  his  successors. 

We  have  most  interesting  glimpses  of  the 
growth  of  the  laws.    Moses  is  sitting  to  judge  the 
people  from  morning  till  evening.     "  I  judge,"  he 
says  to  his  father-in-law,  "  between  a  man  and 
his  neighbour,  and  I  make  them  know  the  statutes 
of  God  and  His  laws "  (Exod.  xviii.  i6).    Then 
Jethro  advises  the  appointment  of  subordinate 
judges  who  would  have  to  be  guided  in  their 
decisions  by  some  simple  laws.     J^ong  afterwards 
we  find  Deborah  under  the  palm  tree  at  Lapidoth, 
where  the  people  came  to  her  for  judgment 
(Judges  iv.  5),  and  Samuel  going  in  circuit  to 
Bethel  and  Gilgal  and  Mizpah,  and  he  judged 
Israel  in  all  these  places  (i  Sam.  vii.  17). 

Thus  decisions  would  naturally  be  generalized 
and  codes  of  law  would  grow  and  the  judges 
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would  feel  that  they  were  under  the  guidance  of 

There  seems  no  reason  either  why  Mose.  or 
h»  sncce«or,  should  not  have  adapted  to  their 

civJaed  countries  around.  In  fact,  we  inow 
that  Aey  did  so.  The  French  excava^rTatZI 
of  .r  bT*i  °°  •  T*  '"'""ioe  find,  the  laws 
to  ^t^^°^.f"«  Hammurabi  (supposed 
to  be  the  Amraphel  of  Gen.  xiy.)  written  on 

'.in  "7,"«\'>'l-8ing  probably  to  about 

pZ  u^  T  *^'  •'°"'  °'  Abraham).  See 
Phote^aph.  Compare  some  of  it,  sections  with 
the     Book  of  the  Covenant,"  which  is  considered 


HAimURABI. 

li  I9<S>  300.  If  a  man  hath 
caused  the  loas  of  another's  eye 
then  some  <me  shaU  caase  his 
•ye  to  be  lost.  If  he  hath 
broken  another's  Umb  (or 
tooth)  some  one  shall  break 
Us  limb  (or  tooth). 

fi  199. 30I.  If  hehathcaosed 
the  toss  of  the  eye  or  Kmb  of 
a  man's  servant,  then  shall  ha 
pay  haU  his  price.  If  he  hath 
eaused  the  la«  of  a  tooth  of  a 
freed  slave,  then  shall  he  pay 
one-third  of  a  mina  of  silver. 


EXODVI. 

33.    If  any 


xxi.  aa.  If  any  mischief 
follow  then  thon  shalt  give  life 
for  Ufe.  eye  for  eye.  tooth  for 
tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for 
foot. 


xxi.  26.  If  a  man  smite  the 
eye  (or  tooth)  of  his  servant  or 
of  his  maid  and  destroy  it.  then 
wiaU  he  let  him  go  for  his  eye's 
(or  tooth's)  sake. 


-51 
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i  350.  If  a  nvage  oac  in  his 

charge  hath  gored  a  man  and 
caoeed  him  to  die,  then  that 
caae  hath  no  xecompenee. 

I  351.  Bnt  if  the  goring  ox 
hath  n>ade  known  hif  vice 
that  he  gores  and  the  owner 
hath  not  blunted  bis  horns  or 
secured  the  ox,  and  this  ox 
gores  and  slays  a  freebom  man, 
then  his  owner  shall  pay . . . 

i  353.  If  it  gore  a  man's 
servant,  the  owner  shall  pay 
one-third  of  a  mina  of  silver. 


1 135.  If  a  man  hath  placed 
anything  on  deposit  and  some- 
thing hath  been  lost  the  owner 
of  the  house  shall  make  goei 
and  then  seek  ont  and  recover 
it  from  the  thief. 


xxL  38,  39.  If  Am  M  gore  a 
man  or  woman  thai  umf  die, 
the  owner  of  the  ox  shall  be 
qnit.  Bat  if  the  ox  were 
wont  to  gore  in  time  past,  and 
it  hath  been  testifi^  to  the 
owner,  and  he  hath  not  kept 
him  in,  bnt  that  he  hath 
killed  a  man  or  woman,  then 
shall  the  ox  be  stoned,  and  tiM 
owner  pat  to  death. 

xxL  33.  If  the  ox  gore  a 
servant  he  shall  give  onto 
their  master  thirty  shekels  of 
silver,  and  the  ox  shaU  be 
stoned. 

xxii.  7.  If  a  man  shall 
deliver  onto]  his  neighbour 
money  or  stuff  to  keep,  and  it 
be  stolen  out  of  the  man's 
house,  if  the  thief  be  foond,  he 
shall  pay  double. 


What  does  this  show  ?  That  the  wise  old 
law-giver  and  his  successors  had  the  good  sense 
to  use  or  modify  and  incorporate  in  their  code 
laws  which  had  proved  their  value  among  other 
peoples.  "  Grant  us,"  says  the  Whitsuntide  col- 
lect, "Grant  us  by  the  same  Spirit  to  have  a 
right  judgment  in  all  things."  This  right  judg- 
I  ment  which  Israel's  law-givers  used  is  surely  one 
'  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  If  any  man  should 
think  that  the  only  possible  inspiration  would  be 
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a  mechanical  dictating  of  every  law  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  Moses,  then  he  has  simply  got  to  cor- 
rect his  views  of  inspiration.  The  facts  do  not 
fit  them. 


The  RMt  ^  ^^®  y**''  ^^^^  on,  through  the 

of  the      Providence  of  God,  all  unconsciously 

j^jjj^  men  were  gathering  and  preserving 
material  for  the  Bible  that  was  to  be. 
The  ballads  and  poems  grew  into  collections  like 
the  Book  of  Jasher.  The  legends  were  brought 
together  in  connected  cycles  and  put  in  literary 
form.  From  the  School  of  the  Prophets  came 
the  vivid  story  of  Elijah  and  his  compeers,  and 
doubtless  very  much  more  of  such  history  besides. 
In  the  various  sanctuaries  priests  gathered  their 
laws  and  oral  traditions.  There  were  historical 
notes  by  the  official  Recorders  (2  Samuel  viii.  16; 
I  Kings  iv.  3,  etc.).  Many  of  the  earliest 
prophets  were  writers  of  books,  a  tantalizing 
list  that  we  can  never  now  examine,  the  Books 
of  Nathan  and  Gad  and  Jehu  and  Iddo  the  Seer 
and  Shemaiah  and  the  rest.  Then  there  were 
the  collections  of  Proverbs  by  the  men  of  Heze- 
kiah  and  others  (Prov.  xxv.  i).  There  were 
psalms  and  sacred  lyrics  in  the  First  Temple, 
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and  amongst  the  people.  (No  critic  can  persuade 
u«  that  this  poetry-loving  Israelreserved  its sonn 
of  praise  till  the  days  of  the  ExUe.)  And  last, 
but  not  least,  came  the  Sermons  of  the  Great 
Prophets,  which  were  one  day  to  stand  out  so 
prominently  in  the  Bible. 

Be  it  remembered  that  all  this  material  was 
not  yet  regarded  as  "  Bible  »  in  our  sense  of  the 

word.    It  was  simply  the  religious  literature  of 
ancient  Israel.  ~ 


CHAPTER  III 


THB       BIBLES  BBFOU  THE  BIBLB 


» 


Now  that  we  have  found  so  much  of 

Phiii^  5^*  °^«*«'»1  for  the  Old  Testament, 
mutoif,     let  us  get  on  with  the  making. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  this  making 
proceeded  gradually.  First  came  written  col- 
lections of  the  old  ballads  and  legends,  such  as 
the  Book  of  Jasher,  the  Book  of  the  Upright, 
probably  a  book  of  heroic  ballads  about  the  great 
men  of  the  past— and  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of 
Jehovah,  a  collection  doubtless  of  warlike  nar- 
ratives of  the  brave  days  of  old.  There  were 
probably  several  such  collections  now  lost  to  ut 
for  ever. 

Then  came  earnest  prophets  and  teachers 
touched  by  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  teaching  and 
illustratmg  from  the  story  of  the  past  great 
lessons  of  God  and  Life  and  Duty.  They  were 
^i°  -°^"ch  concerned  with  the  details  of  the 
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history  as  with  its  solemn  lessons.  They  selected 
what  they  wanted  to  illustrate  their  themes. 
They  left  out  what  they  did  not  want.  They 
would  probably  not  be  regarded  in  our  day  as 
scientific  historians.  But  it  might  be  good  for 
us  if  more  of  their  spirit  were  in  our  histories 
to-day. 

^  Take  for  example  the  collection  of  legends 
of  the  Judges  which  grew  up  at  the  several 
centres  where  they  lived.  Then  see  the  inspired 
prophet  writer  taking  these  stories  and  placing 
them  in  the  setting  suitable  for  his  purpose.  See 
his  continually  recurring  formula 

The  Children  of  Israel  sinned  against  the 
Lord. 

And  the  Lord  sold   them  unto  the  hand 
of  .  .  . 

Then  the  Children  of  Israel  cried  unto  the 
Lord, 

And  the  Lord  raised  up  unto  them  a  deliverer. 

That  is  the  setting  or  framework  of  his  pictures. 
The  whole  story  is  told  in  a  continuous  cycle  of 
sinning  and  suffering  and  repenting  and  deliver- 
ance and  sinning  again  and  suffering  and  repent- 
ing and  deliverance,  and  behind  it  all  is  a  loving 
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^osophy  of  history.  He  is  not  content  with 
the  outward  phenomena.  He  wants  «  to  see  the 
wheels  go  round."  And  to  him  God  is  behind 
the  wheels.    TTiatjs  where  his  inspiration  comes 

IP* 

Is  not  that  mainly  where  our  English  history 
differs  from  that  of  the  ancient  Jews  ?    Surely 
Ood  IS  behmd  our  history  too.    In  the  days  of 
the  Armada  we  openly  said  so.  But  our  historians 
do  not  look  much  for  Him.    They  show  us  the 
outward  happenings.    They  show  us,  as  it  were 
a  closed  clock,  and  trace  the  movements  of  the 
hands.    The   old   prophets   showed   a   skeleton 
clock  with  the  springs  and  wheels  in  sight.    Per- 
haps  they  did  not  always  explain  the  movements 
truly.     But  they  tried. 

In  this  spirit  doubtless  was  written  the  old 
lost  books  of  Gad  and  Iddo  the  Seer,  and  She- 
maiah  and  the  rest  of  them.    In  this  spirit  were 
written  other  and  more  important  sacred  his- 
tories which  we  have  now  to  tell  of— "  Bibles 
before  the  Bible,"  I  call  them-which  were  after- 
wards worked  in,in  the  making  of  the  Pentateuch. 
They  belong  to  the  Lost  Library,  but  we  have 
recovered  parts  of  them.    First  of  them  comes 
the  Bible  of  Southern  Judah,  the  Jahvist  Bible 
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Th*  B.KI.  ^^  ^^^^  *°  P*"  ^°  *^«  days  of  the 

oJSutiUm   P^°P^^^  Elijah  that  God  raised  up 
Jud«h.      another  prophet  far  greater  than  he— 
,  not  for  preaching  to  crowds  nor  for 

striving  with  kings,  but  for  greater  and  more 
enduring  work.  A  scholar,  a  historian,  a  literary 
artist,  a  man  deeply  touched  by  the  Spirit  of 
Jehovah,  he  took  for  his  great  life  task  the  mak- 
ing of  a  Bible  that  Israel  might  know  the  Lord. 
Wo  man  knows  the  name  or  the  habitation  of  this 
silent  worker.  But  his  work  remains  his  monu- 
ment for  ever. 

I  picture  him  in  his  workroom  in  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  or  away  amid  the  hiUs  in  the  School 
of  the  Prophets.    He  is  familiar  with  the  great 
national  traditions  current  in  his  day.    He  and 
his  disciples  have  coUected  books  of  our  «  Lost 
Library."    They  have  gathered  cycles  of  legends 
from  the  several  sanctuaries  ;    stories  of  Jacob 
which  clustered  around  Bethel  and  Shiloh  and 
Mahanaim;    stories  of  Isaac  from  Beersheba ; 
of    Abram    from    Shechem    and    Hebron    and 
other   sacred   places;    histories   both   oral  and 
written  of  the  great  days  of  Moses  especially 
cherished  for  centuries  in  the  memories  of  the 
people.    Codes  of  laws  were  of  course  the  easiest 
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to  obtain,  since  they  were  in  common  use  in  the 
admmistermg  of  justice. 

But  our  silent  old  prophet  does  not  trouble 
much  with  laws,  it  is  the  history  that  stirs  his 
blood.    His  attitude  is  that  of  the  Church  in  her 
litany,  «  O  God,  we  have  heard  with  our  ears 
and  our  fathers  have  declared  to  us  the  noble 
works  that  thou  didst  in  their  days,  and  in  the 
old  time  before  them."    He  is  no  mere  collector, 
no  mere  dry  historian.    He  is  an  enthusiast.    He 
is  also  a  great  literary  as  well  as  spiritual  genius. 
By  frequent  dialogues  and  incturesque  vocabu- 
lary he  gives  charm  to  his  story.    His  heart  is 
in  his  work.    He  feels  what  he  is  writing  and 
therefore   makes    his    readers    feel.    He    makes 
us  share  the  silent  pain  of  Abraham  sacrificing 
his  son.    He  makes  our  children  flush  with  intense 
interest  over  Joseph  in  Egypt.    From  him  our 
Bible  gets  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  and  to 
this  day  he  makes  the  lump  rise  in  our  throats 
as  we  listen  to  poor  Esau's  sobbing  cry,  "  Bless 
me,  even  me  also,  O  my  father  I »  Doubtless  the 
credit  is  not  entirely  his.    Narratives  that  had 
come  down  to  him  through  many  generations 
of  story-teUers  would  in  any  case  have  acquired 
vivid  dramatic  interest.    But  his  whole  collected 
history  is  so  full  of  charm  that  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  this  in^n  was  a  literary  artigt, 
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The  important  thing,  however,  is  that  he  was 
much  more  than  an  artist.    He  was  a  holy  saint 
«nd  Pf PB^et  of  God.    He  had  pondered  deeply 
over  life's  questions  and  problems  in  the  light  of 
Jehovah's   presence.    How   did   sin    enter    this 
beautiful  world  ?    How  did  the  world  itself  come 
into  being  ?    Why  is  a  woman's  highest  joy  asso- 
ciated with  pain  ?    Above  all,  what  is  the  rela- 
tion of  God  to  man—that  God  whom  he  felt 
speaking  in  his  soul  ?    And  many  noble  answers 
came  to  him  from  above.    His  science  was  only 
the  science  of   his   time.    He  had  to  use  the 
national  myths  and  legends  to  express  his  great 
thoughts.     His  history  cannot  always  be  trusted 
for  accurate  details— he  could  not  help  that,  with 
the  sources  accessible  to  him.    But  no  devout 
reader  can  peruse  the  fragments  of  his   book 
which  remain  to  us  without  feeling  that  he  was 
a  teacher  inspired  of  God. 

He  gives  us  our  first  written  version  of  the 
Pentateuch  story.  The  full  contents  of  his  book 
we  shall  never  know,  since  it  has  gone  with  the 
rest  of  the  Lost  Books  of  Israel.  But  much 
of  it  has  been  disinterred  from  our  present 
Bible.  It  evidently  began  with  a  Creation  Story 
which  is  inserted  in  our  Bible,  beginning  in  the 
middle  of  the  verse  Gen.  ii.  4  :  "  In  the  day  that 
the  Lord  God  (Jehovah  Elohim)  made  the  earth 
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and  the  heavens."  Notice  the  title  Jehovah 
which  is  persistently  avoided  by  the  other  writers 
in  Genesis.  They  are  evidently  influenced  by 
the  theory  of  their  day  resting  on  the  declaration 
in  Exod.  vi.  3.  « I  appeared  to  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  by  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  but 
by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known  unto 
them." 

Our  author  does  not  seem  to  know  this  state- 
ment. It  does  not  appear  at  all  in  his  book.  In 
fact  he  gives  a  different  theory  (Gen.  iv.  26), 
"Then  began  men  to  call  on  the  name  of 
Jehovah."  At  any  rate,  he  stands  alone  in  using 
the  name  of  Jahve  (Jehovah)  in  pre-Mosaic 
story.  And  to  this  peculiarity  he  owes  the  title 
by  which  his  work  is  known.  "  The  jahvist  (or 
jehovist)  document,"  which  is  usually  indicated 
in  briefer  notation  by  the  letter  J. 


II 


The  Jahvist  is  supposed  to  have 

oTSo^L   ^""^^  '"^  ^^e  South,  in  Judah,  be- 

israd.     cause  the  names  in  that  locality  are 

more  prominent  in  his  work.    About 

fifty  years  later  &ome  northern  prophet  or  group 
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of  prophets  wrote  a  similar  work  for  northern 
Israel  (that  is  if  we  may  judge  again  by  prominent 
localities).  It  was  probably  somewhere  in  the 
days  (750-800  B.C.)  when  Amos  and  Hosea  were 
preaching  in  the  North.  We  know  less  of  this 
work  than  of  its  predecessor.  We  have  less  of 
it  to  judge  by.  The  same  earnest  spiritual  pur- 
pose runs  through  it,  but  it  lacks  the  vivid  per- 
sonal touch  which  is  the  charm  of  J.  It  looks 
as  if  it  were  the  work  of  a  group  of  prophets 
rather  than  of  one. 

The  first  piece  we  have  of  it  is  inserted  at 
Gen.  XV.,  so  we  do  not  know  whether  it  went 
back  beyond  Abraham.  Its  story  runs  parallel 
with  the  Judah  Bible,  though  evidently  it  is  usmg 
different  early  sources,  for  there  are  discrepan- 
cies between  the  narratives,  and  it  uses  different 
names,  e.g.,  Horeb  instead  of  Sinai;  Amorites 
instead  of  Canaanites ;  Jacob  instead  of  Israel. 

The  most  marked  difference  is  the  use  of  the 
title  Elohim  (not  Jehovah)  in  all  the  earlier 
narrative.  Therefore  scholars  have  designated 
this  document  as  the  elohist,  which  is  rather 
stupid  of  them,  for  it  only  shows  this  character- 
istic in  its  earlier  sections,  and  it  is  not  the  only 
one  to  do  so,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see.  How- 
ever, ELOHIST  it  must  remain  with  its  abbreviated 
title  as  "  E." 
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The  general  conclusion  of  scholars  is  that  it 
did  not  long  remain  a  separate  book.  Later 
editoici  very  soon  after  combined  it  with  the  Jah- 
vist  Bible  into  one  complete  narrative,  which  is 
conveniently  designated  by  the  combined  letters 
Jii. 


The  Book 
of  Deute- 
ronomy. 


Ill 

The  power  of  the  Word  of  God 
is  a  commonplace  in  religious  history, 
and  seldom  has  it  been  better  exem- 
plified  than  in  the  case  of  those  two 
rolls  those  old  lost  "Bibles  before  the  Bible." 
Probably  about  the  time  of  King  Hezekiah  lived 
a  great  unknown  student  of  the  life  and  law  of 
Moses.  His  bibles  were  apparently  the  Bible  of 
Judah  and  the  Bible  of  Israel  (J  and  E),  or 
probably  one  book  combining  them  both.  For 
afterwards  he  wrote  the  results  of  his  study,  and 
It  is  evident  that  these  form  the  basis  of  his 
work.  But  he  was  greater  than  his  teachers  and 
wrote  greater  things  than  they. 

We  can  judge  of  him  the  more  confidently 
because  his  book,  unlike  the  others,  has  been 
[2Hnd  intact.  As  we  read  it  we  try  to  reproduce 
him  for  ourselves.  An  enthusiast  for  righteous- 
ness and  an  enthusiast  for  Moses.    As  St.  John 


H: 
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spent  half  a  century  meditating  about  Jesus  be- 
fore he  put  his  pen  to  the  story  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  so  we  judge  of  this  man  as  meditating 
on  God's  dealings  with  Moses  till  the  spirit  of 
the  old  Legislator  lived  again  in  him.    His  book 
tells  the  events  of  the  last  month  of  the  Desert 
wanderings.    He  gathers  into  it  the  essence  of  the 
teachings  of  Moses.    He  saw  the  deep  spiritual 
import    of    that  teaching.     He  brought  to  it 
perhaps  a  still  deeper  power  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  himself.    The  result 
is  the  noblest  section  in  the  Pentateuch. 

We  do  not  know  for  whom  he  wrote  it,  or 
what  he  did  .  ith  it  when  written.  We  do  not 
know  what  influence  it  had  on  the  people  of  his 
day,  though  there  is  reason  later  to  conjecture 
that  on  its  first  appearance  it  had  made  a  deep 
impression.  We  know  nothing  about  its  history. 
The  manuscript  disappeared  and  the  world  might 
never  have  known  anything  about  it,  but  for  the 
fortunate  accident  (humanly  speaking)  that 
brought  it  to  light  perhaps  a  century  later.  The 
story  of  its  recovery  is  told  in  2  Kings  xxii.  :— 


§2.  It  is  a  day  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
King  Josiah,  b.c.  621.  Jerusalem  is  stirring  with 
excitement.     No  one  can  talk  of  anything  but 
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the  news  from  the  Temple.  "  7hey  havt  founu 
the  Book  of  the  Law  in  the  house  of  the  Lord !  " 
The  King  had  sent  down  Shaphan  the  scribe  to 
settle  about  the  workmen's  accounts  for  repairs 
to  the  Temple.  And  after  settling  the  accounts 
the  High  Priest  showed  Shaphan  a  roll  of  a  book 
which  he  had  found  in  some  of  the  Temple 
chambers  during  the  repairs.  So  liic  King  sum- 
moned a  great  gathering  of  the  elders  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  to  meet  him  in  the  Temple  for 
the  reading  of  the  Roll. 

Then  comes  the  picture  of  the  day  of  the 
Assembly.  The  King  is  standing  by  the  pillar 
in  the  Temple  reading  in  the  ears  of  the  crowd 
the  words  of  the  sacred  Roll.  The  chief  men 
of  the  nation  are  standing  around  him,  amongst 
them  most  probably  young  Jeremiah  the  prophet, 
the  King's  great  ally  in  his  work  of  reform. 
And  wonder  and  dread  fall  on  them  all  as  they 
hear.  They  are  evidently  deeply  stirred  and 
solemnized.  "  And  the  King  stood  by  the  pillar 
and  made  a  covenant  before  the  Lord  to  walk 
after  the  Lord  and  to  keep  his  commandments 
and  his  testimonies  and  his  statutes  with  all  his 
heart  and  all  his  soul,  to  confirm  the  words  of  the 
covenant  written  in  the  book.  And  all  the  people 
stood  to  the  covenant." 

This  is  the  most  striking  event  in  the  -vholc 
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History  of  the  Making  of  the  Bible.  Here  is 
evidently  a  Book  regarded  for  some  reason  as 
of  divine  authority,  a  book  which  Josiah  and  the 
people  clearly  regard  as  an  ancient  Book  of  the 
Law,  which  had  been  known  before  and  which 
had  been  for  a  long  time  lost.  The  whole  story 
forces  that  impression  on  us. 


m 


§  3.  But  what  book  was  it  ?  The  idea  that 
it  was  our  Pentateuch  in  its  present  complete 
form  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  for,  apart  from 
the  evidence  which  we  have  of  the  later  com- 
position of  the  Pentateuch,  this  was  evidently  a 
small  book.  The  whole  story,  told  with  the 
vividness  of  a  contemporary,  suggests  that  it 
did  not  take  long  to  read  it.  Shaphan  at  once 
read  it.  Josiah  read  it  for  himself,  and  then 
read  it  for  the  assembly.  Evidently  it  was  not 
the  whole  Pentateuch,  but  a  single  roll  with 
definite  precepts  and  warnings  terse  and  forcible. 

We  find  that  the  special  reforms  started  by 
the  Roll,  especially  that  of  the  abolition  of  the 
"  high  places,"  are  just  those  which  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy  directs.  We  find  that  the  writer 
of  the  book  of  Kings,  who  tells  the  story  directly, 
quotes  twice  over  from  this  "  Law,"  i.f.  from  the 
new-found  document,  and  in  each  case  we  find 
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his  quotation  in  our  book  of  Deuteronomy. 
There  is  no  space  here  for  exhibiting  the  evidence 
fully.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  students  of  the 
subject  are  practically  agreed  that  our  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  or  part  of  it,  was  the  Roll  which 
Hilkiah  found,  and  which  stirred  the  whole  of 
Jerusalem  that  day  to  its  depths. 

As  has  been  seen,  we  know  rothing  about  its 
previous  history.    All  sorts  of  conjectures  have 
been  made,  including  even  the  unworthy  sugges- 
tion that  HUkiah  and  his  friends  might  have 
written  it  themselves  and  palmed  it  off  on  the 
people  as  an  ancient  document  I    The  opinion  of 
our  best  scholars  is  that  it  was  a  sacred  book 
which  had  been  lost  or  suppressed  probably  in 
the  wicked  reign  of  Manasseh  or  Amon— that 
it  was  one  of  the  several  editions  of  the  Mosaic 
story  written  by  some  great  prophet  or  prophets 
from  material  which  they  had  access  to,  mainly 
the  Judah  and  Israel  Bibles. 

We  know  it  as  a  book  written  with  passionate 
prophetic  earnestness  to  rouse  the  godless  nation 
to  enthusiasm  for  Jehovah.  Evidently  it  made 
a  tremendous  impression.  The  King  and  his 
chief  helpers  made  it  their  banner  of  reform. 
Jeremiah  the  prophet  went  through  the  land 
teaching  its  precepts  (Jer.  xi.  i-8).  His  own 
writings  show  deep  traces  of  its  influence.    He- 
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brew  scholars  tell  us  that  a  comparative  study 
of  the  style  of  the  two  books  shows  that  Jere- 
miah had  "  steeped  himself  "  in  Deuteronomy. 
No  other  book  ever  before  was  such  a  power 
in  Israel.    It  was  the  first  appearance  of  what 
we  may  well  call  a  "  People's  Bible."    Other  col- 
lections of  laws  and  history  were  in  the  keeping 
of  prophets  and  priests.    But  never  before  was 
^   such  a  book  as  this,  a  book  for  the  people,  pub- 
I   lished  to  the  people,  telling  in  noblest  form  the 
j   thoughts  of  their  great  Lawgiver,  preaching  and 
j  teaching  and  beseeching  the  nation  to  return  to 
I   the  Lord  their  God. 


IV 


We  have  still  one  more  "Lost 
^o*^''    Bible  "  to  tell  of. 
Priests.  Little  more  than  a  century  after 

the  finding  of  Deuteronomy,  probably 
in  the  days  of  Ezekiel  and  the  Exile,  first  ap- 
peared the  "  Bible  of  the  Priests,"  from  which 
our  Pentateuch  gets  the  main  part  of  its  laws. 
The  Priests  were  the  chief  depositaries  of  laws, 
part  of  them  oral,  handed  on  at  the  various 
sanctuaries  from  generation  to  generation,  much 
of  them  probably  written,  since  the  priests  were 
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familiar  with  writing.    The  book  is  very  decided 
on   the   theory   that   the   name    Jehovah   was 
not  known  before  Moses.     It  always  calls  God 
ELOHiM,  in  Genesis.    It  records  the  declaration 
in  Exod.  vi.  2,  "  By  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not 
known  unto  them."    We  owe  to  it  the  majestic 
Creation  story  in  Gen.  i.    It  seems  to  have 
touched  very  slightly  the  history  of  the  Patri- 
archs.   It  gives  special  prominence  to  worship 
and  ceremonial  telling  minutely  of  Circumcision, 
the  Sabbath,  the  Priesthood  and  the  Festivals. 
It  has  a  very  large  collection  of  laws  mainly 
ceremonial.    The  concluding  parts  of  Exodus,  ■ 
the  beginning  of  Numbers,  and  practically  the 
whole  of  Leviticus  comes  from  it.    It  is  a  very  t 
systematic  work,  very  particular  about  chrono- 
logy and  genealogies.    And  it  is  a  book  with 
splendid  lofty  ideals.    But  it  looks  as  if  it  would 
be  a  dull  book  to  read  by  itself  as  compared 
with  the  stirring  pages  of  Deuteronomy  and  the 
Jahvist. 

From  what  we  have  said  of  that  part  of  its 
contents  which  has  come  down  to  us,  it  will  be 
evident  why  scholars  have  designated  it  the 
"  Book  of  the  Priests,"  indicated  in  brief  nota- 
tion by  the  letter  P. 


i 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  RECOVERY  OF  THE  LOST  "  BIBLES  " 

Here  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  If  these  ele- 
mentary "  bibles  "  have  vanished  with  the  other 
"lost  literature,"  how  can  we  know  anything 
about  them  ? 

The  answer  is  that  it  is  possible  in  a  large 
measure  to  reconstruct  them  by  examination  of 
our  present  Bible  in  which  they  are  incorporated. 
For  ancient  Semitic  historians  did  not  use  their 
material  as  moden  historians  do.    The  modern 
historian  studies  all  his  authorities,  digests  the 
material  in  his  mind,  and  then  writes  his  history 
in  his  own  words  and  style,  so  that  we  could 
seldom  discover  from  his  book  what  materials  he 
used.    But  the  ancient  Semitic  writers  pieced  to- 
gether their  sources,  extracting  from  each  such 
sections   as   suited  their  purpose,  lifting  them 
bodily  word  for  word  into  their  work  and  connect- 
ing them  where  necessary  by  notes  of  their  own. 
So  that  if  the  documents  thus  incorporated  have 
any  marked  characteristics  of  subject  or  language 
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or  style,  it  may  be  possible  to  distinguish  them 
from  one  another,  and  sometimes  to  reconstruct 
the  origmal  sources  word  for  word. 


§  2.  In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  give  a  >     v 
Testament  lUustration.    Here  I  want  to  show  a. 
Old  Testament  writer  at  work.    He  is  writing 
the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles,  and  has  around 
him,  as  he  repeatedly  tells  us,  the  old  lost  books 
of  Gad  and  Iddo,  and  Shemaiah,  etc.    But  for- 
tunately for  our  purpose,  he  has  also  a  book 
that  we  know,  the  First  Book  of  Kings.    With  it 
he  18  using  probably  some  of  the  others,  perhaps 
only  one,  which  seems  likely  from  some  of  its 
references  to  be  the  lost  Book  of  Shemaiah. 
JNow  watch  how  he  uses  them— 


I  KINGS  XIV.  2S-28. 

AND  IT  CAMS  TO  PASS 
IN  THB  FIFTH  YEAR  OF 
KING  RBHOBOAU,  THAT 
SHISHAK  KINO  OF  EGYPT 
CAME  UP  AGAINST  JERU- 
SALEM. 


a   CHRON.   XII.   2-ri. 
AND  IT  CAME  TO  PASS  IN  THE  FIFTH 
YEAR  OF  KING  REHOBOAM  THAT  SHI- 
SHAK     KING     OF       EGYPT     CAME     UP 

AGAINST  JERUSALEM,  because  they 
had  trespassed  against  Jehovah,  with 
twelve  hundred  chariots  and  three  score 
thousand  horsemen,  and  the  people 
were  without  number  that  came  with 
htm  from  Egypt;  the  Lubiim.  the 
Sukttm  and  the  Ethiopians.  And  he 
tooh  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah  and 
came  to  Jerusalem.  Now  Shemaiah 
the  prophet  came  to  Rehoboam  and  to 
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t  KINGS  ziv.  25-a8. 


AND  RB  TOOK  AWAY  THB 
TRBASUKBS  OF  THB  HOUSB 
OF  JBHOVAH  AND  THB 
TRBASVRBS  OF  THB 
KING'S  HOUSB  HB  TOOK 
ALL  AWAY  AND  HB  TOOK 
AWAY  ALL  THB  SHIBLDS 
OF  GOLD  WHICH  SOLOMON 
HAD  MADB.  AND  KING 
RBHOBOAM  MADB  IN 
THBIR  STBAD  SHIBLDS  OF 
BRASS  AND  COMMITTBD 
THBM  TO  THB  HANDS  OF 
THB  CAPTAIN  OF  THB 
GUARD  WHICH  KBPT  THB 
DOOR  OF  THB  KING'S 
HOUSB.  AND  IT  WAS  SO 
THAT  AS  OFT  AS  THB 
KINO  WBNT  INTO  THB 
HOUSB  OF  THB  LORD  THB 
GUARD  BARB  THBM  AND 
BROUGHT  THBM  BACK 
INTO  THB  GUARD  CHAM- 
»9^ 


2  CHRON.  Xn.  3-1 1. 

the  princes  of  Judah  . . .  and  said  unto 
them.  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  Ye  have  for- 
sahen  me  therefore . . .  Then  the  princes 
of  Israel  and  the  King  humbled  them- 
selves. .  .And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
to  Shemaiah  saying.  They  have  hum- 
bled themselves,  I  wUI  not  destroy 
them,  but  will  grant  them  some  de- 
liverance and  my  wrath  shall  not  be 
poured  out  on  Jerusalem  by  the  hand 
of  Shishah.  Nevertheless  they  shall 
\  ;.'«  servants  that  they  may  hnow 
n»:  service  and  the  service  of  the 
hingdoms  of  the  countries,  so  shishak 

KING  OF  BGYPT  CAMB  UP  AGAINST 
JBRUSALBM  AND  TOOK  AWAY  THB 
TRBASURB  OF  THB  HOUSB  OF  JBHOVAH 
AND  THE  TRBASURBS  OF  THB  KING'S 
HOUSB,  HB  TOOK  ALL  AWAY  ;  HB  TOOK 
AWAY  ALSO  THB  SHIBLDS  OF  GOLD 
WHICH  SOLOMON  HAD  MADB,  AND  KING 
RBHOBOAM  MADB  IN  THBIR  STBAD 
SHIBLDS  OF  BRASS,  AND  COMMITTBD 
THEM  TO  THE  HANDS  OF  THB  CAPTAIN 
OF  THB  GUARD  THAT  KBPT  THB  DOOR 
OF  THB  KING'S  HOUSB.  AND  IT  WAS 
SO  THAT  AS  OFT  AS  THB  KING  WENT 
INTO  THB  HOUSB  OF  JBHOVAH  THB 
GUARD  CAMB  AND  BARB  THBM  AND 
BROUGHT  THBM  BACK  INTO  THB  GUARD 
CHAMBER. 
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§3.  Here  we  have  a  clear  iUustration  of  the 
way  in  which  this  Bible  historian  worked.  And 
because  we  have  one  of  his  documents  still  exist- 
ing it  IS  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  sources 
used.    But  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible  it  is  not 

Irelo^'  m'"'\'^1  '^'  ^°^°'P°"ted  documents 
are  lost.  Nevertheless  it  is  quite  possible,  through 
differences  of  style,  through  characteristic  words 
and  phrases,  and  in  other  ways,  not  only  to  dis- 
tmguish  between  several  sources  used,  tut  often 
even  to  reconstruct  them. 

Tn  ,^'^V^'^'''''''^'^-  B^gi«  at  the  beginning. 
In  the  first  section,  chap.  i.  to  ii.  4,  we  have  a 

fZT  !  1  T^.°^  ''"''^°°  ^  ^'Sni&ed  solemn 
formal  style  with  characteristic  words  and  phrases 
which  also  occur  in  later  parts  of  the  book. 
Amongst  them  we  notice  especially  the  title  of 
the  Deity,  elohim  (God). 

Now  the  very  next  section,  beginning  Gen.  ii. 
4,  IS  another  Creation  story,  apparently  from  a 
different  source.  The  order  of  Creation  is  dif- 
ferent, the  style  is  very  different,  and  we  are 
especially  struck  by  the  sudden  change  of  the 
Divine  name  to  jehovah  elohim  (Lord  God) 

This  at  least  suggests  to  us  that  the  Book  of 
Genesis  was  written,  like  the  Books  of  Chronicles, 
by  combmmg  earlier  sources.  Then,  as  we  go 
on,  we  find  counterparts  of  these  two  sections 


II 
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running  on  still  together,  keeping  still  their 
marked  characteristics.  We  also  find  repeatedly, 
as  in  the  Creation  stories,  the  same  fact  doubly 
recorded  and  the  duplicates  apparently  belong 
to  these  separate  counterparts.  Here  is  a  good 
example.    Notice  the  Divine  name  in  each-— 


I 


Gkw.  VI.  n-13. 

And  th«  earth  was  corrapt 
before  GOD  and  the  tarth 
was  filled  with  violence.  And 
GOD  saw  the  earth  and  behold 
it  was  uormpt,  for  all  flesh  had 
corrupted  its  way  upon  the 
earth.  And  GOD  said  onto 
Noah,  The  end  of  all  flesh  is 
come  before  me ;  for  the 
earth  is  filled  with  violence 
through  them  and  behold  I 
will  destn^  them  with  the 
earth. 


Gbk.  VI.  s-7. 

And  JEHOVAH  saw  that 
the  wickedness  of  man  was 
gx«at  in  the  earth  and  that 
every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only 
evil  continually.  And  it  ie> 
poited  JEHOVAH  that  he  had 
made  man  and  it  pained 
him  at  his  heart.  And 
JEHOVAH  said,  I  wiU  Uot 
out  man  whom  I  have  created. 


Sometimes,  too,  there  are  discrepancies  be- 
tween these  duplicate  accounts,  e.g.  in  the  Crea- 
tion stoiy,  where  the  order  of  creation  is  differ- 
ent—or in  the  Deluge  story,  where  in  one  sec- 
tion (vi.  18-22)  one  pair  of  each  kind  of  animal 
is  preserved,  and  in  another  (vii.  1-5)  seven  pair 
clean  and  one  of  unclean.  Agam  in  one  dupli- 
cate the  flood  covers  the  earth  for  twelve  months 
and  ten  days,  and  in  the  other  for  only  sixty- 
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one  days.    These  duplicate  sections  in  their  way 
of  putting  things,  and  in  their  characteristic  words 
and  phrases,  correspond  to  the  two  Creation  sec- 
tions in  Gen.  i.  and  Gen.  ii.    The  fact  that  dis- 
crepancies   sometimes    exist  indicates    that  the 
respective  original  authors  of  these  separate  ac- 
counts did  not  use  quite  the  same  sources  of 
information.    At  any  rate  it  is  quite  evident  that 
we  have  m  Genesis  at  least  two  earlier  accounts 
combmed  m  the  same  way  as  these  in  the  Book  of 
Chronicles. 


§4.  Now  we  are  to  try  to  reproduce  the 
lost  sources.    In  an  appendix  to  this  chapter  will 
be  found  a  list  of  the  sections  allotted  by  the 
decision   of   scholars    to   one   of   the   separate 
sources,  that  one  which  contains  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis.    Now  let  us  take  the  first  section, 
Gen.  I,  and  all  its  corresponding  sections  through 
Penesis  as  given  in  this  appendix  and  with  a 
camel-hair  brush  tint  them  all  over  in  a  pale  red. 
Then  read  them  consecutively  for  several  pages! 
We  shall  find  them  forming  a  fairly  intelligible 
story,  though  very  slight  and  scrappy  in  the 
Genesis  portion.    We  shall  find  characteristic 
words  and  phrases  running  through  them,  such  as  : 
creau,  after  their  kind,  the  selfsame  day,  these 


|!;i 
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««   /i,  gntraticm  of,  IMng  creature.,  heasu 
'jj^"»\  creefing  thing,  att  fleib,  ,<^>umer, 
throughout  their  generation.,  etc.    There  iTT^ 
very  much  from  this  source  in  Genesis,  but  if 
we  contmue  our  red  sections  right  through  the 
Penmeuch  we  shaU  find  in  them  nearly  lu  Z 
regulation,  about  ritual  and  ceremoni«,  about 
Circumcision  and  the  Sabbath  and  the  Festivals 
also  the  great  bulk  of  the  priesdy  Uv».    And  I 
trust  It  will  be  with  some  interest  we  shaU  feel 
the  conviction  that  aU  the  old  "lost  literature" 
»  not  altogether  lost,  that  in  these  red-tinted 
Pag«,  right  through  the  Pentateuch,  we  have 

Se^l"'"'*''"«'P"*''^*«B*l«°f 

„„?^^  "*  *"f°  """^  '°  *^*  »«'1«  to  f«d  the 
parts  left  nncoloured.    We  cannot  doubt  that 

we  are  readmg  quite  anodier  document,  utterly 

ASerrng  from  the  first  in  language  and  style,  much 

Z.-  Tf  ,?*?«'^  ™«»'  "O"  »n»i^c.  more 
poe^cal,  fuU  of  vivid  dramatic  touches  that  male 
the  history  live  before  us.  We  have  got  back  the 
old  Jahvist  Bible  of  Southern  Judah.    Or,  r,ti.„ 

Z^?n?M  '"'='=  **  combination  of  it  ^ith  the 
Elohist  Bible  of  the  North. 

This  little  sketch  is  merely  intended  to  suggest 
the  method,  of  critical  work  on  the  Bible 
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NOTE. 


13*.  14-19.  ix.  1-17.  a8-29  (the  story  of  tte  flood)  -i    if* 
»•.  3.  iS-»6  (Wrth  of  Ishmael)-   xvU    ««^*««!1    #  ''         ' 

JTrr^'r  '  ^^^'  »6«»  (Isaac's  maniace  with  i>.h.b.i.r 

M.  i8b.  xxau.  ,8-   (Jacob's  marrSge   ete?    2iiv    i  ?.' 

M*-39  (death  of  I^uS^'^J'  ,1  ^***"^  <>«»«»•);  axv. 

adoption  of    Ephntim  and  MaSh)  •  ^^1'  ',1J?^' 
"-13  (Jacob's  burial).  "«M8W»).    xBx.   1.    ajfcujj,  i. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  CANON  OF  THE  OLD  TOTAMENT 


\\ 


In  ih.  D^  ^'  come  now  to  the  final  stage  in  Jic 

1°^  growth  of  the  Old  Tesument. 
thtBiiit.  I  have  ah-eady  pointed  out  that 

j„  ♦!,    HM  u.  ^°  *^^^  """  ^^  <^^«»rfy  recognized 
in  the  Making  of  the  Bible.  ^ 

I8t.  The  gradual  agelong  formation  of  a  re- 
ligious hterature. 

tion*  nf '  ^^'^  "'^''''''°  °'  acceptance  or  recogni- 
tion  of  cer  m  parts  of  this  literature  as  Divine 

Se^r:l°ri^e!'  ^° ""'''''  ^-^^^^  -  ^^^  ^^ 

Up  to  this  we  have  been  briefly  sketching  the 

here  It  will  be  convenient  to  run  over  again  lightly 
the  line  of  thought  on  which  we  are^traveUing^ 
(  )  Behind  the  Bible  was  a  religious  com- 
munity called  by  God  for  His  great  purposesTo 
humanity  and  m  which,  as  in  a  cherishing  home 

or  nest,  the  Bible  was  to  grow. 
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(2)  In  this  community,  in  the  Providence  of 
trod,  arose  a  primitive  literature  mainly  with  a 
religious  purpose,  songs  and  legends  and  laws  and 
nistorics,  etc. 

(3)  Later  came  written  coUections  and 
selections  of  this  old  literature,  to  what  extent  we 
hiow  not-such  as  the  Book  of  Jasher  and  the 
Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah,  etc.      T  5:^^  :j 

(4)  Still  later,  as  the  need  arose,  came  fuUer 
books,  the  Four  «  Bibles  before  the  Bible  "—like 
the  Four  Gospels  in  the  New  Tesument,  com- 
mitting  to  writing,  just  as  the  Gospels  did.  a 
selection  of  the  oral  and  fragmentary  written 
records  of  the  past.    '<^aj-«;  3^*1^ 

(5)  Beside  these  was  much  other  literature, 
in  which  most  important  of  aU  were  the  inspired 
utterances  of  the  Prophets. 

(6)  There  was  no  Bible  yet,  in  our 
solemn  sense  of  the  word,  only  religious  Htera- 
ture  of  varying  spiritual  value  in  which  some  parts 
stood  out  more  prominently  in  the  estimation  of 
the  faithful. 

(7)  The  reason  of  this  prominence  was  the 
silent  conviction  that  God  was  more  behind  these 
parts,  that  they  revealed  the  nature  and  will  of 
God  in  an  especial  manner  and  degree. 

(8)  This  conviction  came  not  through  any 
external    authority,    through    any    miraculous 
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attestation  or  any  formal  deciiion,  but  through  the 
persif  tent  appeal  of  the  boob  or  utterances  them- 
selva  to  the  Spirit-guided  conscience  of  the  com- 
munity m  which  they  grew.  Slowly,  gradually, 
unconsciously  that  community  was  making  a  selec- 
tion. By  the  quiet  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
rf  XTbte  ^'^  "^^^  P«P"«g  for  the  Making 

§  2.  In  the  day,  then,  when  the  nation  feU  and 
th.  last  of  the  kings  of  Judah  went  away  into 
Captivity,  there  was  still  no  "  Bible."    The  Jewish 

V^ich  starts  some  questionings.    How  did  the 
Jewish  nation  live  its  life  without  a  Bible  f    I 
think  the  reply  is  that  they  had  their  teaching 
church,  their  religious  services,  especiaMy  their 
great  Festivals,  reminding  them  of  God's  dealings 
mthepast     They  had  the  teaching  of  their  priests 
and,  far  above  all,  they  had  the  living  voices  of 
the  Prophets,  the  holy  men  of  old  who  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  declaring  to 
ijiem  the  Word  of  God  and  the  presence  of  God. 
They  did  not  need  a  Book  religion.    The  records 
of  the  past  existed  in  various  fragmentary  forms, 
but  the  people  certainly  had  no  Bible.    They  did 
not  need  it  yet.    They  could  not  read  it  even  if 
they  had  it. 
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Remember  that  the  English  people  had  no 
Bible  for  one  thousand  years  until  Tyndale's  day. 
They  were  taught  the  Creed  and  the  Gospel  story 
and  learned  the  words  of  the  Psalms.  They  had 
their  church  services  and  the  great  ceremony  of 
the  Holy  Communion,  keeping  them  always  in 
touch  with  their  Lord.  The  clergy  had  the  sacred 
books  of  Scripture  from  which  to  teach  them.  The 
teaching  church  kept  religion  alive  without  a 
People's  Bible.  ci  ai.**,^*^^^  H>    tL^^.  ^^^ 

Something  like  that  was  the  religious  life  of 
early  Israel.  The  need  of  a  Bible  was  not  felt. 
It  was  not  until  the  prophet  voices  ceased  and  the 
national  life  was  passing  away  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  put  down  in  complete  form  the  great 
Deeds  and  Words  of  the  past. 

>^  S  3-  Then  came  the  final  stage  in  the  Making 
of  the  Old  Testament.  God  took  that  poor  faulty 
Church  and  nation  into  Captivity,  "  apart  from 
the  multitude,"  a,  id  prepared  them  to  give  to  the 
world  their  Bible.  Very  wonderful  is  the  work- 
ing of  His  Divine  Providence.  That  terrible  trou- 
ble seems  to  have  done  more  for  Israel  than  all 
the  years  of  prosperity.  Without  it  they  had 
harcUy  been  fitted  for  the  Making  of  the  Bible. 
Their  misery  brought  them  closer  to  God.  "The 
nation  as  it  were  went  into  retreat  and  performed 
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penance  for  its  long  errors  and  sins."    Henceforth 
Idolatry  had  no  power  over  them.    Henceforth 
the  Divme  Presence  grew  more  and  more  real. 
Henceforth  then:  sacred  records  grew  exceedingly 
precious  as  they  felt  the  prophetic  voices  passing 
away.    There  seemed  little  of  national  glory  to 
hope  for  ,n  the  future,  and  so  they  learned  to 
brood  m  that  sorrowful  exile  over  their  wondrous 
past    to  treasure  and  love  as  never  before  the 
words  and  deeds  of  their  great  leaders  of  old. 
They  were  apart  with  God  and  with  their  Sacred 
Recorcb.    Every  word  of  their  prophets,  every 
page  of  their  history  was  prized.    Their  deepen- 
ing spiritual  perception  made  them  realize  \hat 
unto  them  were  committed  the  Oracles  of  God  » 
(Rom.  111.  2).   Now  they  were  ready  for  the  final 
stage,  the  formation  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture. 

§4.  The  whole  environment  of  our  history 
IS  now  changed.    We  are  no  longer  in  PaS 

w'^'^'/J'^^"''^  "^"^^P'  ^'  land  of  Ab": 
ham  and  Moses  and  David  and  the  Prophets 
where  the  Bible  had  been  growing  for  a  Sand 
years. 

v^tht  '"j'  "  """'f"'"!  to  gorgeous  Babylon, 
with  ts  pnde  and  pomp  and  barbaric  splendour 

ral"'-Tr''  'TP'"  "■"*  counties  Wol,  and 
pagan  wickedness,  where  the  name  of  the  spiritual 
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Jehovah  was  not  known.    There  dwelt  the  exiles 
in  the  Jewish  quarter  by  the  river. 

"^  the  waters  of  Babylon  they  sat  down  and  wept- 
xea,  they  wept  when  they  remembered  Zion." 

But  they  did  something  more  than  weep  about 
the  past.    A  compelling  impulse  was  upon  them 
from  above  as  they  thought  of  the  holy  teaching 
which  they  had  too  lightly  prized.    The  prophets 
were  gone,  but  they  would  record  the  sacred  words 
of  the  prophets.    Their  history  seemed  closed, 
but  they  would  write  it  for  their  descendants. 
Iheir  temple  was  in  ruins,  but  the  priests  who 
preserved  the  laws  and  the  ritual  of  its  worship 
would  formulate  all  connected  with  the  service 
of  Jehovah.    The  loving-kindness  of  tl  e  Lord 
must  never  be  forgotten ;   the  hope  of  the  mys- 
terious Messiah  must  stiU  be  kept  alive. 

So  they  began  the  writing  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment And  scarce  was  their  task  finished  when 
the  Messiah  came,  in  whom  lay  its  chief  interpre- 
tation and  fulfilment.  And-it  is  the  bitter  irony 
of  history-when  He  came  they  knew  Him  not-- 
they  crucified  Him. 

j  5-  This  coUection  of  Sacred  Boob  was  not 
made  all  at  once,  but  in  three  separate  periods. 
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vv  ,  '^^  FiMT  Jewish  Biblb  was  the  "  Torah,"  the 
"  Law,"  our  Pentateuch.  Later  on,  the  chief  of 
the  Prophetic  Utterances  and  Prophetic  Histories 
^  were  added.  So  the  Second  Jewish  Bible  was 
"  The  Law  and  the  Prophets."  Later  on  again 
^  it  was  still  further  enlarged,  and  the  Complete 
Jewish  Bible  was  "  The  Law  and  the  Proghets 
and  the  Writings." 

In  the  New  Testament  titles  of  the  Jewish 
Bible  we  see  the  traces  of  this  gradual  formation, 
e.g.,  xflE  Law  (Matt.  v.  i8 ;  idi.  5,  etc.),  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets,  or  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  (Matt.  vii.  12  ;  Luke  xvi.  29,  31),  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms 
(Luke  xziv.  44). 

It  is  also  noticeable  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  where 
the  Boob  are  arranged  not  as  with  us,  but  in  the 
order  of  their  threefold  formation — 

I.  The  Law  (Torah).  The  five  boob  of 
Moses. 

II.  The  Prophets  (Nebiim). 

(a)  The  Former  Prophets,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings. 

(J>)  The  Latter  Prophets,  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel  and  "  the  Book  of  the 
Twelve  "  (Minor  Prophets). 

III.  The  Holy  Writings  (Kethubim). 
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(a)  The  Poetical  Boob,  Psalms,  Pro- 
verbs, Job. 

{b)  The  Five  RoUs,  Canticles*  Ruth, 
Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther. 

{c)  The  Remaining  Books,  Daniel,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  Chronicles.* 


II 


The  First 

Jewish 

Bible. 


The  first  Jewish  Bible,  then,  was 
quitea  small  one,  only  the  Pentateuch. 
With  the  Jews  this  has  always  been 
far  excellence  "  The  Bible."  No  other 
books  have  ever  won  quite  the  same  position  in 
Judaism.  The  Samaritans  have  never  accepted 
any  other  boob  at  all. 

We  know  but  little  about  the  process  of  its 
formation.  We  have  no  history  of  that  wonder- 
ful time  of  literary  activity  in  the  days  of  the 
Exile.  So  we  are  left  to  form  our  conclusions 
from  such  hints  as  we  have  and  from  study  of  the 
structure  of  the  boob  as  has  been  touched  on  in 
the  previous  chapters. 

»  Thus  the  Books  of  Chronicles  come  last  of  all.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  how  this  explains  our  Lord's  words  (Matt. 
Mdii.  35)  the  blood  of  all  the  prophets  shaU  be  required  "  from 
the  blood  of  Abel  (in  the  first  book  of  Scripture)  to  the  blood 
of  Zacharias  the  son  of  Barachias  "  (in  Chronicles  the  last  book) 
as  though  we  should  say  "  from  Genesis  to  Revelation  " 
8 
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Notice  first  that  it  was  nothing  new  to  them, 
this  idea  of  inspired  Scriptures.    I  have  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  in  their  earlier  history  there 
was  as  yet  no  "  Bible  "  in  our  solemn  sense  of  the 
word.    That  is  true.    And  yet,  when  thus  ex- 
pressed, it  is  rather  an  overstatement.    For,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  idea  of  inspired  Scriptures 
--of  a  Divine  authoritative  Word  of  God— had 
in  some  degree  always  been  with  them.    There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Ten  Commandments  stood 
apart  from  the  beginning  as  the  Divine  foundation 
of  the  moral  law.    We  are  told  (i  Kings  viii.  9) 
that  in  Solomon's  time  the  Tables  of  stone  were 
still  preserved  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.    That  very 
ancient  law  code,  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
(Exod.  XX.  20  to  xxiii.  33)  was  venerated  from 
early  times  as  the  Word  of  the  Lord,*  and  the 
so-called  Law  of  Holiness  (Lev.  xvii.  to  xxvi.)  in 
its  shorter  earlier  form  probably  stood  out  promi- 
nently in  the  records  of  the  priests.    We  know 
the  words  of  the  prophets  were  regarded  as  the 
Word  of  Jehovah.  And  we  believe  that  the  frag- 
ments 7  histories  written  by  early  prophets  were 
prized  because  it  was  felt  that  there  was  something 
of  God  in  them.    But  the  nearest  approach  to 

»  This  is  related  by  either  the  Jahvist  or  Elohist  Bible 
probably  the  former.  Therefore,  in  that  writer's  day.  ninth 
century  b.c.  it  was  a  story  of  stiU  earUer  days-how  much 
earher  we  do  not  know.    See  Sanday.  Inspiration,  p.  334. 
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what  we  may  caU  written  Canonical  Scriptures  is 
the  great  book  of  Deuteronomy.    From  the  day 
that  It  was  unearthed  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  it  ap- 
pealed to  the  deepest  spiritual  instincts  of  the 
nation.    For  some  reason  it  stood  apart  as  a 
Dmne  authoritative  Book,  in  a  way  that  no  book 
had  ever  done  before.    We  may  well  regard  it  as 
the  beginmufe  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture.  So  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  thought  of  an  inspired  "  Bible  " 
was  nothing  new  to  the  Exiles.    But  now  it  was 
looming  larger  in  their  vision.    The  idea  which 
iiad  taken  root  in  the  far  past  was  growing. 

§  2  They  had  piles  of  precious  manuscripts 
brought  with  them  into  their  exile.  And  promin- 
ent amongst  their  books  were  the  Four  Sacred 
Histories : 

I'he  Jahvist  book  of  Judah. 
The  Elohist  book  of  Israel. 

The  Book  of  the  Law,  which  we  call  Deu- 
teronomy. 

The  Book  of  the  Priests,  writven  or  perhaps 
completed  in  the  early  exile  days.  ^ 

/   mo^^"^  '^T  ^'''''  ^"^^^  ^^y  b^g^°-    They 
A   made  from  them  one  great  Book  which  we  caU 

the  Pentateuch.    Why?    And  how  ? 

Be  it   remembered  that  Deuteronomy  was 
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already  regarded  as  a  sort  of  national  Bible.  But 
it  was  clearly  a  very  imperfect  Bible  as  it  stood. 
It  looked  back  to  laws  which  it  did  not  quote,  and 
to  history  which  it  did  not  relate.  Clearly  it  was 
necessary  to  add  these.  So,  as  the  other  three 
books  were  the  standard  collection  of  these  laws 
and  history,  they  must  in  some  way  be  appended. 
But  since  they  were  largely  parallel  collections, 
each  of  them  containing  much  of  the  same 
material,  it  would  naturally  occur  to  the  writers  to 
make  selections  and  weave  them  together  to  avoid 
repetition. 


§  3.  These  Four  Books  suggest  irresistibly 
to  us  the  thought  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  the  New 
Testament.  Deuteronomy  is  very  like  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  a  meditative  interpretative  work,  the 
other  three  are  parallel  histories,  like  the  three 
Synoptic  Gospels.  And  we  can  the  better  under- 
stand and  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  exiles 
in  their  literary  task,  with  their  Four  Books,  if  we 
look  at  a  literary  work  done  for  the  Four  Gospels 
six  hundred  years  later. 

Early  in  the  second  century  a.d.,  a  very 
famous  book  was  written  by  a  Syrian  scholar 
named  Tatian,  for  the  convenience  of  reading  in 
church.    It  was  known  as  the  Diatessaron  or 
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Book  of  the  Four.  It  wove  together  cleverly  the 
very  words  of  the  four  Gospels  so  as  to  avoid 
repetition  and  give  a  clear  consecutive  life  of  our 
Lord.    Here  is  a  section  of  it — 


Matt.iii.  13. 
Luke  iii  23.  24«. 
John  i.  29-31. 


Matt.  iii.  14,  15. 


THEN  COMETH  JESUS  FROM  GALILEE  TO  THE 
JORDAN  UNTO  JOHN  TO  BE  BAPTIZED  OF  HIM. 
AND  JESUS  WAS  ABOUT  THIRTY  YEARS  OF  AGE 
AND  WAS  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  THE  SON  OF  JOSEPH 
NOW  JOHN  SAW  JESUS  COMING  UNTO  HIM  AND 
SAITH,     THIS    IS   THE   LAMB    OF   GOD    WHICH 
TAKETH  AWAY  THE  SIN  OF  THE  WORLD.   THIS  IS 
HE  OF  WHOM  I  SAID,  AFTER  MB  SHALL  COME  A 
MAN  WHICH  IS  PREFERRED  BEFORE  ME,  FOR  HE 
WAS  BEFORE  ME,  AND  1  KNEW  RIM  NOT,  BUT 
THAT  HE  MAY  bE  MADE  MANIFEST  TO  ISRAEL 
TBEREFf  RE  CAME  I  BAPTIZING  WITH  WATER. 
NOW  JOHN  WAS  FORBIDDING  HIM,  SAYING,  I 
HAVE   NEED   TO   BE   BAPTIZED   OF   THEE   AND 
COMEST  THOU  TO  ME  ?    JESUS  ANSWERED  HIM, 
SUFFER   IT   NOW,   THUS   IT   BECOMBTH   US   TO 
FULFIL  ALL   RIGHTEOUSNESS.    THEN   HE  SUF- 
FERED HIM.   AND  WHEN  ALL  THE  PEOPLE  WERE 
BAPTIZED  JESUS  ALSO  WAS  BAPTIZED,  AND  HE 
WENT  UP  STRAIGHTWAY  OUT  OF  THE  WATER 
AND  THE     HEAVEN   WAS  OPENED    UNTO  HIM. 
AND  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  DESCENDED  UPON  HIM 
IN  THE  FORM    OF  A  DOVE'S   BODY,  AND  LO    A 
VOICE  FROM  HEAVEN.  THIS  IS  MY  BELOVED  SON 
IN  WHOM  I  AM  WELL  PLEASED.   AND  JOHN  BARE 
WITNESS   SAYING.    FURTHERMORE   I    SAW    THE 
SPIRIT     DESCENDING     AS     A     DOVE     OUT     OF 
HEAVEN,  AND  IT  ABODE  ON  HIM. 

This  was  evidently  a  very  convenient  book, 
especially  when  the  Gospels  were  four  cumbrous 
rolls  which  had  to  be  hunted  over  for  parallel 


Luke  iii.  at*. 
Matt,  iii  6. 

Luke  iii.  23K 


Matt.  iii.  17. 
John  i.  32. 
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passages.  For  a  time  it  was  largely  used,  and  in 
some  places  almost  displaced  the  separate  Gos- 
pels. We  shall  hear  of  it  later.  I  mention  it  here 
to  help  us  to  understand  how  and  why  the  Pen- 
tateuch came  into  being.  It  is  an  interesting 
thought  that  if  the  Four  Gospels  had  been  lost, 
like  those  old  Jewish  books — ^and  only  the  Diates- 
saron  remained,  we  should  have  exactly  the  Old 
Testament  problem  over  again,  only  in  a  more 
difficult  form. 


§4.  We  believe  that  God,  who  was  guiding 
and  inspiring  His  Church  for  the  thousand  years 
before  in  the  .growth  of  the  Bible  in  Palestine, 
was  guiding  and  inspiring  it  still  in  the  final  work 
in  Babylon  ;  that  there  was  granted  to  these  men 
^an  "inspiration  of  selection."    Think  of  them 
starting  off  with  that  majestic  section  from  the 
Book  of  the  Priests,  "In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."    Think  of 
them  solemnly  recording  ancient  narratives  which 
must  have  seemed  childish  to  their  more  ad- 
vanced thought — those  simple  little  stories  of  the 
infancy  of  the  human  spirit,  telling  how  God 
walked  about  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  how  He 
talked  like  a  man  with  Adam  and  Cain  and  Noah  ; 
how  He  Himself  closed  the  door  of  the  ark ;  how 
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He  repented  Himself  and  grieved  that  He  had 
made  man,  etc.  And  yet  how  much  poorer  the 
Bible  would  be  without  these  touching  notes  of 
the  child  races  of  old  and  their  thoughts  about 
God  in  His  slow  progressive  revelation  of  Him- 
self to  man. 

Year  after  year  their  solemn  work  went  on, 
perhaps  in  the  intervals  from  Babylonian  tasks ; 
around  them  the  noises  of  the  great  proud  city,  in 
their  hearts  the  peace  of  prayer  and  consecration 
to  God.  How  little  could  the  mighty  ones  of 
Babylon  think— the  "  satraps  and  governors  and 
judges  and  treasurers  and  all  the  rulers  of  prov- 
inces " — ^that  there  in  that  despised  Jewish  quar- 
ter was  being  done  what  should  be  famous  when 
great  Babylon  was  a  forgotten  name. 

If  I  were  going  into  details  I  might  show  that 
they  made  the  Priests'  Book  the  basis  and  frame- 
work of  their  new  volume  and  the  probability  that 
the  Jahvist  and  Elohist  Bibles  already  brought 
together  had  been  connected  in  some  form  with 
Deuteronomy  before  the  Exile.  But  in  this  simple 
story  su-h  discussions  seem  unnecessary.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  to  their  central  sacred  book  of  Deu- 
teronomy they  appended  their  Bible  compiled 
from  the  other  three  sources,  and  the  result  was  ^ 
this  book  of  the  Pentateuch  which  is  in  our  hands  } 
to-day. 
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§  5.  Now  see  the  first  appearance  in  history 
of  this  first  Jewish  Bible. 

There  is  little  doubt »  that  this  completed 
Pentateuch  was  the  Book  referred  to  when  Ezra 
went  up  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem.   "  He  was  a 
reac  •  scribe  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  the  scribe  of 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  stat- 
utes to  Israel  and  the  Law  of  His  God  was  in  his 
hand     (Ezra  vii.).    And  again  in  that  thrilling 
scene  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Neh.  viii) 
when  «aU  the  people  gathered  themselves  together 
as  one  man  to  the  Broad  Place  before  the  Water- 
gate, and  they  spake  to  Ezra  the  Scribe  to  bring 
the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses  which  God  had 
commanded  Israel."    And  Ezra  mounting  the 
pulpit  of  wood,"  opened  the  Book  in  the  sight 
of  all  the  people,  and  when  he  opened  it  "  all  the 
people  stood  up  and  Ezra  blessed  the  Lord  the 
Great  God,  and  all  the  people  answered  Amen 
Amen,  with  the  lifting  up  of  their  hands,  and  they 
bowed  their  heads  and  worshipped  the  Lord.  And 
there  was  great  gladness,  and  they  kept  the  feast 
seven  days,  and  day  by  day  from  the  first  day  unto 
the  last  he  read  in  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  God." 
Here  then  (457  b.c.)  we  have  the  first  public 

Wh!  J?*'^*?kT.V"**"  **^  *^*  ^''*''  ^^  ^  the  Priest!' 
Bible   and  that  the  complete  incorporation  was  a  Uttie  later. 
Bnt  the  general  beUef  is  as  stated  above 
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appearance  in  history  of  our  present  completed 
Pentateuch. 


§  6.  The  reader  is,  I  hope,  now  in  a  position 
to  see  that  this  Pentateuch  of  the  ExUe  days  is  but 
a  "  latest  edition,"  a  completest  and  fullest  edition, 
putting  together  in  literary  form  earlier  existing 
sacred  histories.  It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  this. 
For  m  all  the  disquiet  caused  by  "  higher  criti- 
cism "  of  the  Old  Testament,  nothmg  has  so  dis- 
turbed simple  Christian  people  as  the  statement 
that  the  Pentatc  ch  was  not  written  until  the  davs 
of  the  Exile.  ^ 

It  is  quite  true,  in  a  certain  sense.    But  why 
should  it  be  so  disturbing  ?    Take  an  illustration 
from  secular  history.    Green's  "  History  of  the 
English  People  "  teUs  the  story  of  Alfred  and  of 
William  the  Conqueror  nearly  looo  years  after 
date.    Do  we  therefore  doubt  the  substantial 
truth  of  these  stories  ?    Of  course  we  assume  that 
Professor  Green  used  all  the  earlier  English  his- 
tories, that  he  and  his  predecessors  used  also  all 
accessible  older  material,  ballads  and  folidore  and 
traditions  and  laws  and  letters  and  ancient  charters 
which  bore  upon  their  work. 

The  Pentateuch  comes  to  us  in  a  somewhat 
similar  way.    The  writers  in  th  :^ .  divinely  guided 
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community  used  earlier  authorities,  and  these 
again  used  still  earlier  material  back  as  far  as 
they  could  go.  Behind  our  Pentateuch,  as  we  have 
seen,  lies  an  earlier  one  (}£)  belonging  to  about 
the  seventh  century  b.c.  This  has  been  compiled 
from  two  still  earlier  independent  **  Pentateuchs  " 
(if  I  may  use  the  word),  J  and  E,  one  of  them 
going  back  to  about  900  b.c.  These  two,  again, 
distinctly  state  that  they  used  still  earlier  and 
evidently  independent  sources  as  already  pointed 
out  (p.  77).  The  sources  they  mention  are  some 
of  them  written  documents  which  even  in  their  day 
were  so  ancient  as  to  be  ascribed  to  Moses  himself. 
Other  sources  were  oral  traditions  or  written  col- 
lections of  oral  traditions.  There  is  no  desire 
here  to  minimize  the  risk  of  long  oral  transmis- 
sion. I  have  already  pointed  out  that  we  must 
make  full  allowance  for  this.  But  it  is  quite  a 
different  thing  to  doubt  that  the  history  is  in  sub- 
stance historical,  or  to  suggest  that  the  writers, 
instead  of  keeping  to  the  traditions  which  they 
had  received,  were  simply  inventing  ideal  pictures 
for  themselves. 

This  we  can  say,  judging  the  Bible  as  we  judge 
ordinary  secular  history.  But  Christian  men  will 
also  keep  in  mind  that  the  Bible  grew  in  a  com- 
munity solemnized  by  the  sense  of  God*s  presence 
and  devoutly  remembering  and  recording,  how- 
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ever  imperfectly,  the  thingt  that  God  had  done. 
They  will  reverently  bring  in  the  thought  of  in- 
spiration and  of  Divine  oversight,  and  of  the  con- 
nection of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  coming  of 
Christ.  And  they  will  remember  how  our  dear 
Lord  Himself  loved  and  reverenced  that  old 
Book.  Though  these  things  do  not  guarantee 
inerrancy  in  its  history,  they  at  least  generate  an 
attitude  of  mmd  averse  to  gratuitous  suggestions 
of  doubt. 
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Growth 
of  the 
Canon. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  COMPLETED  JEWISH  BIBLE 
I 

We  have  seen  the  first  appearance  in 
history  of  the  completed  Pentateuch 
and  watched  a  great  Jew,  Ezra,  from 
his  pulpit  of  wood  reading  this  First 
Jewish  Bible.  For  centuries  it  was  the  only  Jew- 
ish Bible,  and  to  the  first  generations  of  its  readers 
seemed  likely  to  remain  so.  But  God  had  decreed 
better  things. 

Now  two  hundred  years  have  elapsed  and  we 
watch  another  great  Jew  reading  his  Bible.  But 
he  is  finding  in  it  something  that  Ezra  could  not 
find  in  his.  "  I  understood  from  the  books,"  says 
Daniel,  « the  number  of  the  years  whereof  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jeremiah  "  (Dan.  ix, 
2).  Evidently  Daniel  had  in  his  Bible  the  prophe- 
cies of  Jeremiah. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  stage  in  the 
formation  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture— the  Canon 
of  the  Prophets. 

IM 
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§2.  Beside  and  outside  their  first  national 
Bible  "  THE  LAW  "  were  the  sermons  and  writings 
of  the  prophets.  Not  only  their  sermons  and 
prophecies,  but  the  national  histories  written  in 
the  prophet  spirit  interpreting  the  relation  of 
Jehovah  to  the  world. 

The  Prophets,  it  must  be  remembered,  were , 
not  mere  /^tellers.    They  were  mainly  forth- 
tellers,  preachers  of  righteousness.    And  they  were 
not  mere  enthusiasts.    They  were  in  the  main  prac- 
tical men,  statesmen  and  patriots  who  arose  in 
the  great  crises  of  the  national  life  to  keep  men 
true  to  the  Highest.    Above  all  things  they  were 
Seers— men  of  Divine  intuition— as  the  Bible  puts 
it,  men  inspired  of  God.    They  saw  the  facts  as 
they  were,  but  they  could  look  beneath  the  surface 
and  see  also  what  was  essential  and  significant 
in  these  facts.     By  the  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit   they  saw   the   eternal   principles   which 
must  for  ever  guide  the  life  of  nations  and  men, 
and  fearlessly  they  proclaimed  them  to  their  own 
to  all  succeeding  ages.    The  truths  and  principles 
which  they  apprehended  were  so  obvious  and  con- 
vincing that  each  true  prophet  was  absolutely  cer- 
tain of  their  divine  origin.    They  felt  their  indi- 
viduality merged  into  the  Divine  personality  and 
whe|.  they  spoke  they  felt  it  was  God  speaking 
through  them.    That  is  the  meaning  of  their 
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daring  expression  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  «  Hear 
ye  therefore  the  Word  of  the  Lord."    We   too 
believe  in  the  truth  of  their  conviction.    As  the 
Christian  creed  puts  it,  «  We  believe  in  the  Holy 
Crhost  who  spake  by  the  Prophets." 

Looking  back  now  we  can  see  how  impossible 
It  was  that  the  Pentateuch  should  remain  the 
whole  Jewish  Bible,  with  this  miraculous  pheno- 
menon of  prophecy  so  prominent  in  the  nation 
proclaiming  so  directly  the  Word  of  the  Lord, 
stirring  so  deeply  the  national  life.  To  us  the 
Prophets  stand  out  even  highe^than  the  Law, 
teachmg  a  nobler  and  more  spiritualreligion.  At 
any  rate  it  was  clearly  inevitable  that  they  should 
some  day  come  into  the  Bible. 

Gradually  this  conviction  grew  in  the  Jewish 
Uiurch.  When  the  prophets  came  the  people  had 
often  opposed  them  and  killed  them  for  their 
stern  rebuking  of  sin.  But  afterwards  when  God's 
spirit  touched  them  to  remorse,  and  especially 
when  Prophecy  became  rarer  and  threatened  to 
die  out,  then  Israel  looked  back  reverently  and 
with  lovmg  regret  to  the  great  fearless  preachers 
who,  as  they  confessed,  had  « testified  against 

With  the  great  sermons  of  the  prophets  the 
Jews  count  also  their  national  histories  written  in 
prophetic  spirit,  interpreting  thi^relation  of  God 
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to  men.  They  believed  them  to  be  written  by 
prophets.  Therefore  they  call  them  the  Former 
Prophecies.  And  surely  we  can  see  why.  For 
these  histories  not  only  relate  facts,  but  interpret 
them,  show  God  behind  them.  And  who  but  the 
Seers  see  God  behind  the  facts  of  life  ? 


X 


§  3.  Most  of  the  early  prophets'  discourses 
were  only  oral,  and  therefore  have  been  entirely 
lost,  having  doubtless  accomplished  their  purpose 
m  helping  the  ordinary  religious  life  of  the  nation. 
But  in  God's  good  Providence  the  Great  Prophe-  / 
cies  were  preserved,  the  central  expression  of  ^ 
Israel's  religion,  « the  culmmation  of  all  religion 
before  the  time  of  Christ."   Long  before  the  Exile 
there  were  collections  of   the  chief   prophetic  I 
utterances  committed  to  writing  by  the  prophets  { 
themselves  or  their  disciples.     (See,  ^.g.,  Baruch  ^ 
writmg  down  some  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah, 
Jenjdv.  I.)    And  vidth  the  increasing  spiritual 
perception  of  their  value  came  the  strong  impulse 
to  preserve  them  from  oblivion,  though  probably 
with  no  intention  yet  to  place  them  in  a  "  Bible  " 
beside  the  Sacred  Law.  After  the  Captivity  these 
coUections  were  compUed  and  edited,  not  always 
very  skilfully,  as  witness  the  dislocated  condition 
of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  the  two  great 
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sets  of  oracles  brought  together  under  Isaiah's 
name.  The  Minor  Prophets  stood  early  in  a  col- 
lection by  themselves  as  "The  Book  of  the 
Twelve." 

The  prophetic  histories  Qoshua,  Judges, 
Samuel  and  Kmgs)  were  the  result  of  a  long  series 
of  compilmg  and  editing.  From  the  abundant 
sources  quoted  in  them  we  can  see  that  there  were 
many  earlier  histories  behind  them.  Probably 
these  which  we  have  were,  humanly  speaking,  a 
survival  of  the  fittest,"  being  those  which  best 
recorded  the  facts  and  best  interpreted  the  eternal 
principles  behind  the  facts. 

More  and  more  men  felt  the  preciousness  of 
all  this  prophet  literature,  and  so  came  the  half- 
unconscious  preparation  for  the  «  Canon  of  the 
Prophets,"  and  the  growing  recognition  of  their 
right  to  be  added  to  the  Bible. 

Probably  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  return 
from  the  Exile  this  coUection  of  the  Prophets,  so 
long  practtcally  recognized,  became  officially  re- 
cof-aized,  and  thus  The  Former  Prophets,  ,'./. 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  and  The 
Latter  Prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
The  Book  of  the  Twelve  were  placed  in  the  Canon 
of  Holy  Scripture.  It  would  be  tedious  to  go  into 
details  of  the  history  of  this  period.  In  any  case 
that  history  is  very  obscure.   Suffice  it  to  say  that 
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Thn?  T  ?   ^  ^^"Pt^res  inspired  by  God. 

Thus,  perhaps  250  years  before  Christ   cm 
the  enlarged  Jewish  Bible,  the-TZfT 
Prophets,"  the  book  in  which  D-.^df      a  t 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah.       ,  T    ,  '^' 


II 

Compirtion  .  ^°"  <^on>«  the  final  staee  We 
^fl^  have  watched  the  Jew,  E^ra,  read- 
«Sr     »g  'he  first  Bible-" The  Law" 

Daniel.  tw„T:„t7, r'ats-jr 

t^e  second  Bible    Th^  W  Z't  ^^^^^ 
Prophets  .^...X^ri/t^Al^Jt 
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and  yet  again,  "  The  Law  and  the  Prophets  and 
the  rest  of  the  Books.** 

Evidently  the  Jewish  Bible  has  again  grown  or 
at  least  is  growing.  Other  books  are  coming  into 
the  Canon  of  Scripture.  And  it  would  appear  that 
the  process  has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  for 
the  writer  here  assumes  that  even  the  Egyptian 
Jews  know  of  it. 

This  is  our  f  rst  clear  intimation  of  the  third 
stage  in  the  Making  of  the  Old  Testament.  Like 
the  other  stages  it  was  slow  and  gradual.  It  runs 
on  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 


§  2.  Surely  the  overruling  Providence  of 
God  was  at  the  making  of  that  Jewish  Bible.  In 
their  exaggerated  reverence  for  its  first  part  The 
Law,  one  wonders  how  they  ever  let  any  other 
books  in.  When  the  Prophets  had  got  into  the 
sacred  enclosure,  doubtless  they  thought  their 
Bible  must  now  be  complete.  But  the  God  of  the 
Wilderness  journey  was  guiding  them  still "  speak- 
ing to  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  go  for- 
ward." 

Outside  the  limits  of  the  Sacred  Canon  of  The 
Law  and  the  Prophets,  there  remained  an  abun- 
dant religious  literature  which  could  not  well 
come  under  either  of  those  headings,  and  which 
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contained  phases  of  spiritual  cruth  not  yet  in- 
cluded in  the  Bible.  In  this  literature  certain  parts 
had  stood  out  prominent  for  generations  in  the 
reverence  and  regard  of  the  spiritual  in  Israel. 
Doubtless  most  popular  of  all  was  the  Psalter. 
*roin  the  older  days,  from  the  choir  desks  of  the 
first  Temple  « had  come  sheets  of  psalms  and  tem- 
ple music  composed  by  holy  men  for  the  service 
of  Jehovah,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  habits 
of  modem  choirboys,  not  always  in  very  good 
order  or  preservation.     We  have  a  glimpse  of 
the  men  of  Hezekiah  in  early  days  picking  out 
from  this  temple  music  the  psalms  of  David  and 
Asaph  the  Seer  (2  Chron.  xxix.  30).    With  these 
were  the  newer  hymns  of  the  second  Temple.  All 
these  by  gradual  growth  and  survival  of  favour- 
ites probably  grew  into  the  five  little  hymnbooks 
as  mdicated  in  our  Revised  Version,  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  they  were  the  first  part  of  this  third 
group  of  Writings  to  gain  admission  into  the 
Canon. 

^^    Also  amongst  this  literature  were  the  words  of 
them  that  speak  in  proverbs,"  writings  of  ethical 

theV^  "^Z^^  averted  that  we  have  no  Psalms  before 
tneEnle.  But  the  evidence  is  unconvincing.  What  were  the 
"  So^  of  Zion '  that  the  exiles  refused  to  sing  (Ps^^^  '  '^^ 
and  the  several  psalms  referring  to  the  king  ?  See  STSe^n^ 
m  Isa  tov.  II.  Jer.  xxxiii.  i ,.      See  also  "  the  Age  of  Song  Md 

J^7ll^''  "'"r  ''^^^"-  ''  "  "^^'y  *^*  this^poetry  1?^ 
people  had  no  early  psalms  ?  *"       /   ^^u^ 
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and  religious  interest,  the  Words  of  Solomon,  the 
precepts  of  Lemuel's  mother  (  rov.  xxi.  i),  the 
collection  of  proverbs  made  in  the  great  religious 
movement  in  Hezekiah's  reign  (Prov.  xxv.   i). 
There  was  that  wonderful  dramatic  poem, "  Job  " 
grappling  with  deep  questions  which  men  were 
asking  about  the  mystery  of  evil.    There  was  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  which  had  come  too  late  for  ad- 
mission into  "the  Prophets,"  and  many  other 
books  containing  in  more  or  less  imperfect  form, 
glimpses  of  precious  spiritual  truth.  Probably  we 
quite  underestimate  the  amount  of  such  literature 
and  the  number  of  books  of  collections  which  were 
made.    There  is  a  suggestive  hint  in  the  Book  of 
,  Ecclesiastes  (third  century  b.c.)  "  of  the  making 
I  of  books  there  is  no  end  "  (Eccl.  xii.  12),  and  we 
I  know  of  a  very  large  number  of  books  of  this 
'■  date  which  failed  to  get  into  the  Bible. 


§  3.  Of  all  this  religious  literature  under  the 
overruling  Providence  of  God  the  best  kept  rising 
to  the  top  in  the  estimation  of  faithful  hearts  in 
Israel.  What  impidse  (humanly  speaking)  moved 
them  to  gather  these  into  their  Bible  ?  History 
does  not  relate.  We  can  only  conjecture ;  and  if 
we  are  rig^t,  it  came  again  of  a  great  tribulation 
like  the  impulse  that  led  them  to  form  their  Book 
of  the  Law. 
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Here  is  a  picture  from  this  period  of  the  his- 
tory The  time  is  b.c.  i68.  The  tiouble  is  the 
awful  persecution  of  Antiochus,  the  mad  Syrian 
king,  the  raid  not  chiefly  against  city  or  people, 
but  agamst  Jehovah  and  especially  against  the 
holy  Manuscripts. 

It  is  an  awful  story,  told  by  Josephus,  told  in 
the  Apocrypha  in  the  First  Book  of  Macca- 

M     i""V»°f^  °^  '^^  "^^"^P^^  ^^»  »P»"<^'e<l  with 
blood  of  Bibles  torn  asunder  and  burned  in  the 

lire,  of  the  fierce  fight  of  men,  of  the  wailing  of 
women  of  the  altar  to  Jove  in  the  place  of 
Jehovah,  of  the  great  sow  slaughtered  in  insult  in 
tiie  Temple  itself,  and  the  broth  of  its  filthy 
flesh  sprinUed  on  the  sacred  parchments.  We 
can  stiU  read  the  cry  wrung  from  the  hearts  of  the 
tortured  people — 

"  O  God,  the  heathen  are  come  into  Thy  in- 
heritance J  Thy  holy  temple  have  they  defiled  and 
made  Jerusalem  a  heap  of  stones  I  The  dead 
bodies  of  Thy  servants  have  they  given  to  be  meat 
unto  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  flesh  of  Thy 
samts  unto  the  beasts  of  the  land  I  Their  blood 
have  they  shed  like  water  on  every  side  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  there  was  no  man  to  bury  them." « 

>  P».  Ixjdx.,  mort  probaMy  written  »t  this  period. 
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This  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  on  that  story 
and  to  tell  of  the  heroic  struggle  under  Judas  the 
Maccabee — one  of  the  noblest  chapters  in  all 
Israel's  history.  We  are  but  conjecturing  that  in 
that  terrible  destruction  of  the  Scriptures  the 
patriot  Jews  were  stirred  to  an  intenser  zeal  for 
all  their  sacred  literature  and  probably  realized 
more  than  ever  before  what  a  precious  treasure 
had  been  committed  to  them. 


§  4.  At  any  rate  we  know  that  somewhere  in 
this  period  came  the  impulse  to  gather  into  their 
Bible  certain  of  those  books  which  still  lay  out- 
side it — those  which  were  most  loved  and  vener- 
ated by  the  faithful.  We  are  left  much  to  tradi- 
tion and  conjecture.  We  have  a  probably  true  tra- 
dition in  a  spurious  letter  prefixed  to  2  Maccabees, 
that  Judas  the  Maccabee  "  gathered  together  for 
us  all  those  writings  which  had  been  scattered  by 
reason  of  the  war."  We  have  the  statement  (2 
Maccabees  ii.  13)  that  Nehemiah,  founding  a  col- 
lection of  books,  "  gathered  together  the  writings 
concerning  kings  and  prophets  and  the  things  of 
David  and  letters  of  kings  about  offerings."  But 
this  does  not  help  us  in  the  important  question, 
the  raising  of  certain  venerated  books  into  the 
Canon  of  Holy  Scripture. 
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We  do  not  know  any  details.  We  can  only 
state  the  result,  that  about  120  years  before 
Christ,  the  Old  Testament  was  practically  com- 
pleted by  the  addition  of  the  "  Kethubim  "  or 
"  Writings  "  consisting,  according  to  the  Jewish 
list,  of — 

(tf)  The  Poetical  Books :  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Job. 

(*)  The  Five  Rolls :  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamen- 
tations, Daniel,  Esther. 

(0  The  remaining  Books :  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah.  Chronicles. 

Practically  completed,  we  say,  for  some  books 
such  as  Esther  and  Canticles  remained  long  on 
the  disputed  borderland  (just  like  certain  New 
Testament  Books,  as  we  shall  see  later).  It 
seemed  at  one  time  probable  that  Esther  and  Can- 
ticles would  have  been  excluded.  It  seemed  also 
quite  possible  that  Ecclesiasticus  and  i  Maccabees 
might  have  got  in.  There  is  nothing  strange 
about  this.  It  is  quite  a  natural  thing  that  when 
a  religious  community  is  selecting  the  books  which 
seem  to  have  most  of  Divine  inspiration,  the  line 
of  demarcation  should  sometimes  be  a  little  doubt- 
ful, that  some  books  should  lie  for  many  years  on 
the  debatable  borderland.  Those  disputed  bor- 
derland books  which  failed  to  gain  admission  are 
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known  as  the  Apocrypha,  which  is  treated  of 
later  on. 

It  was  not  until  the  Synod  of  Jamnia,  about 
90  A.D.,  that  Esther  and  Canticles  were  finally 
accepted  and  the  list  of  Old  Testament  Books 
officially  completed. 

Thus,  shortly  before  the  coming  of  the  Christ 
was  finished  that  sacred  collection  of  Boob  of 
which  He  Himself  says,  "  These  are  they  which 
testify  of  Me."  And  then,  as  if  conscious  that  her 
mission  was  accomplished  and  her  national  history 
ended,  the  Jewish  Church  closed  her  Canon  of 
Scripture,  giving  us  the  complete  Old  Testament 
as  we  have  it  to-day. 


§  5.  Atisr  what  has  been  said  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  book,  surely  no  reader  needs  here  to 
be  told  that  these  Scribes  and  Doctors  of  the  Cap- 
tivity, or  afterwards,  did  not  decide  what  was  to 
be  accepted  as  the  Scriptures  of  God.  Yet  at  risk 
of  tediousness,  let  me  repeat  that  these  Scribes 
and  Doctors  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  decision. 
The  mass  of  Old  Testament  Book?  gained  canon- 
ical authority  because  for  centuries  they  had  by 
their  own  inherent  power  commended  themselves 
to  the  spiritual  discernment  of  the  godly  in  Israel. 
They  had  long  established  themselves  in  the  hearts 
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of  \e  faithful  with  an  authority  which  could  not 
be  shaken  or  confirmed  by  official  decision.    The 
men  who  compiled  the  Bible  simply  accepted 
established  facts.    They  decided  not  tobat  was  to  bf 
Bible  but  wbat  was  already  Bible.    They  recorded 
not  their  own  judgment,  but  that  of  ages  before 
them.    Their  verdict  only  asserted,  "  These  are 
the  books  which  have  been  for  generations  ac- 
cepted amongst  us  as  of  divine  authority."    In 
the  case  of  the  few  controverted   books,  e.g. 
Esther  and  Canticles,  the  authority  and  theories 
of  certain  Scribes  doubtless  played  a  part,  but 
for  the  mass  of  the  Old  Testament  Books  the 
Jewish  Church  was  simply  recording  the  verdict 
of  many  generations  before  them. 


§6.  The  earliest  Jewish  evidence  shows  that 
we  have  exactly  their  collection  of  Sacred  Books. 
The  most  precise  is  that  of  Josephus,  the  famous 
Jewish  historian,  who  was  contemporary  with 
some  of  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord.  He  gives  us 
the  complete  list  of  the  books  in  his  Jewish  Bible 
which  exactly  coincide  with  our  list.  And  he  says, 
"  Though  so  long  a  time  has  now  passed  no  one 
has  dared  to  add  anything  ♦ )  them  or  alter  any- 
thing. But  all  Jews  are  instinctively  led  from  the 
moment  of  their  birth  to  regard  them  as  decrees 
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of  God,  and  to  abide  by  them  and,  if  need  be. 
gladly  die  for  them." 

More  important  still  is  the  fact  that  this  coUec- 
tion  of  sacred  books  was  not  only  the  authoritative 
inspired  Bible  of  the  Jewish  Church,  but  also  the 
only  authoritative  inspired  Bible  of  the  Christian 
Uiurch  for  very  many  years  until  it  was  again 
enlarged  by  the  gradual  inclusion  of  the  New 
Testament  writings.    Our  Lord  and  His  Apostles 
recognize  it  as  "  the  Scriptures,"  « the  Law  and 
the  Prophets,"  « the  Oracles  of  God."    They 
never  hint  that  this  collection  of  sacred  boob  is 
imperfect  or  excessive.    They  quote  it  as  the  in- 
spired teaching  of  God  and  the  authoritative 
standard  to  end  ail  controversy.    It  is  Jesus  Him- 
self who  bids  men  search  these  Scriptures  and 
answers  an  inquirer's  question  by  referring  him 
to  this  Bible,  «  What  is  written  in  the  Law  How 
readest  thou  ? " 


PART  III 

THE  APOCRYPHA 


.! 
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I 


This  story  of  the  Making  of  the  Bible 

ApoSihia   ^^^^  ^®  ^^^  incomplete  without 
Bookfc      some  account  of  the  Apocrypha,  U. 
the  books  which  stood  r«iarest  in  es- 
teem to  the  recognized  Scriptures,  but  were  denied 
a  place  in  the  Canon.    From  what  we  have  already 
seen  of  the  way  in  which  certain  parts  of  the  re- 
ligious literature  of  Israel  rose  in  the  religious  con- 
sciousness to  recognition  as  "  Bible,"  it  must  be 
evident  that  wherever  the  line  had  been  drawn 
there  must  always  be  some  borderland  books  just 
outside  the  boundary.  Practically  these  are  what  is 
meant  by  Apocryphal  Books,  both  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and,  as  we  shall  see  later,  in  the  New  Tt  ta- 
ment  also.  The  word  Apocrypha  means "  hidden,"  K 
"kept  from  public  use."    Men  might  "hide" 
boob  because  of  their  esoteric  teaching,  too  high 
for  the  crowd,  or  because  they  were  not  sufficiently 
valuable  for  public  instruction.  Long  essays  have 
been  written  on  the  gradations  of  meaning  of  the 
word,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  it  here, 
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especially  as  it  is  not  at  all  an  appropriate  title 
lor  these  books,  being  much  more  suitable  to  an- 
other part  of  this  Jewish  literature  which  is  caUed 
Apocalyptic. 

In  the  last  chapter  (p.  129)  we  came  on  a  Tew 
wntmg  a  preface  to  a  religious  book  written  by 
his  grandfather,  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach.  We  were 
not  concerned  at  all  there  with  this  book  of  his 
grandfather.  But  we  are  here.  For  this  book 
(iicclesiasticus)  was  probably  amongst  th-  first 
and  certamly  amongst  the  best  of  all  the  books  of 
the  Apocrypha.  Here  is  the  list  of  the  books  com- 
monly known  by  that  name— 


I    AND   2   ESDRAS. 
TOBIT. 
JUDITH. 

REMAINDER   OF  ESTHER. 
THE   WISDOM    OF  SOLO- 
MON. 
THE   WISDOM    OF  JESUS 
THE   SON    OF  SIRACH 

(ecclesiasticus). 


THREE 


BARUCH. 

SONG     OF     THE 

CHILDREN. 
STORY  OF  SUSANNA. 
BEL  AND  THE  DRAGON. 
PRAYER   OF  MANASSES. 

1  MACCABEES. 

2  MACCABEES. 


Their  position  varies  very  much  in  the  different 
sections  of  Christendom.  In  the  Roman  Church 
the  Apocryphal  books  stand  with  the  inspired 
books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  equal  position 
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and  authority  ;  the  usage  of  the  Greek  Church 
seems  to  vacillate  between  the  Roman  position 
and  that  of  their  own  official  Longer  Catechism 
which  relegates  these  books  to  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion ;  the  Church  of  England  places  them  as  a  sort 
of  appendix  to  the  Old  Testament,  not  as  canon- 
ical Scriptures,  but  as  books  useful  for  edification  ; 
while  the  various  churches  of  Protestantism  re- 
ject them  altogether.  I  merely  note  these  posi- 
tions here.    We  shall  discuss  them  later  on. 

§2.  But  whatever  position  be  assigned  'o 
them  the  Apocryphal  books  ought  to  be  knov 
good  deal  better  than  they  are.  The  fact  ...at 
they  have  been  a  part—though  an  inferior  part— 
of  the  Christian  Bible  from  the  beginning  to  this 
day  should  be  a  sufficient  reason.  But  there  are 
other  reasons. 

These  books  form  a  prominent  part  of  the 
Jewish  religious  literature  in  the  age  just  before 
Christ,  and  are  therefore  an  important  aid  to- 
wards understanding  that  age,  and  "  putting  our- 
selves in  the  place  »  of  the  Jews  at  the  impact  of 
Christianity.  They  carry  on  the  Jewish  history 
and  literature  over  the  gap  after  prophecy  ceased 
and  illustrate  the  way  in  which  religious  ideas 
kept  growing.  For  instance,  the  scant  teaching 
about  the  future  life  in  the  Old  Testament  makes 
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U8  rather  surprised  at  the  Pharisees'  profession  of 
belief  in  the  Resurrection  and  angeJs  and  spirits 
(Acts  xxiii.  8).  But  this  literature  shows  us  that 
the  belief  had  rapidly  grown  in  the  interval  and 
was  considerably  helped  by  these  apocryphal 
boob.  The  chief  New  Testament  word  for 
Resurrection  (avdaraa-K)  appears  first  in  the 
Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees.  And  it  is  the 
Apocrypha  which  gives  us  that  fine  Church  lesson 
read  on  All  Saints  Day — 

"  The  flonb  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  and 
there  shall  no  torment  touch  them.  In  the  sight  of  the 
nnwise  they  seemed  to  die.  Their  departure  is  taken 
for  misery  and  their  going  from  us  to  be  utter  destruction, 
but  they  are  in  peace.  For  though  they  be  punished  in 
the  sight  of  men  yet  is  their  hope  full  of  immortality. 
And  having  been  a  little  chastised  they  shall  be  greatly 
rewarded,  for  God  proved  them  and  found  them  worthy 
of  Himself."    Wisdom  iii. 

The  Apocrypha  traces  also  for  us  a  distinct 
advance  in  the  ideals  and  the  aspirations  after  a 
Messiah,  as  also  does  the  other  religious  literature 
of  the  same  period  which  is  called  Apocalyptic. 
The  Book  of  Enoch,*  for  example,  not  only  shows 
a  strong  Messianic  hope  and  uses  the  names  "  the 
Christ "  and  "  the  Just  One,"  but  actually  gives 
us  the  first  use  in  Jewish  literature  of  the  title 

*  Not  in  the  Apocryphal  list,  but  belonging  to  the  Apocalyptic 
literature  of  that  period.    See  Jude  v.  14. 
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which  our  Lord  loved  to  appropriate  to  Himself 
the  Son  of  Man."  What  a  light  is  thrown  on 
that  title  and  on  the  tense  expectation  of  a  Mes- 
siah and  on  the  mysterious  spirit  of  prophecy  in 
the  Jewish  Church  before  He  came-when  one 
reads  m  the  Book  of  Enoch  (about  2nd  century 


"  And  there  I  saw  One  who  had  a  Head  of  Davs  and  HU 
^^  white  like  wool,  and  with  Him  was  Sl^r^eL 
^o«^tenance  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  and  L.  facf 

wtod  the  angel  who  went  with  me  and  showed  me  aU  the 

An7^«  !„       i?     "^y  ""  ^*''*  "^^  «»  Head  of  Days 

^  Inl   wS^  '*«»'*«>«»««.  with  whom  dweUeth  righteous- 
JSJ  L     °   ?''**'*   *"  *^«    treasures  of   that   which   is 

nnri^S^L^         **  °'  ^P^**  ^^^t**  surpassed  everything  in 
^^Enock  xt».  ,-5,  xLViii  ,MS,  Clurta'  TnuBlatio.  ) 


Iv 
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§  3.  The  Book  of  Enoch,  though  not  one  of 
the  Apocryphal  books  bound  up  with  our  Bibles, 
is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  religious  litera- 
ture of  which  the  Apocrypha  formed  part. 

There  is  too  in  the  best  of  the  books  much 
/of  sound  practical  religious  advice  in  the  little 
details  which  compose  human  life.  God  and 
Right  and  Duty  and  Self-sacrifice  and  Discipline 
are  prominent  notes  in  the  teaching.  If  the  fash- 
ionable literary  faddists  who  write  and  talk  so 
much  of  the  pagan  "  Wisdom-books "  of  the  East, 
would  study  beside  them  the  Wisdom-boob  of  the 
Apocrypha,  it  should  considerably  profit  them. 

It  is  worth  while  noticing  also  a  certain  literary 
interest  connected  with  the  Apocrypha.  Such 
well-known  expressions  as  "A  Daniel  come  to 
Judgment !  "  "  He  that  touches  pitch  shall  be 
defiled,"  "  Magna  est  Veritas  et  praevalet,"  the 
hymns  *'  Now  thank  we  all  our  God,"  "  Jesus,  the 
very  thought  of  Thee,"  originate  in  these  boob, 
while  Handel's  great  composition  "  See  the  Con- 
quering Hero  comes  "  is  for  ever  associated  with 
the  hero  day  of  the  Maccabees. 


§4.  What  has  been  here  said  must  not, 
however,  be  taken  as  generally  applying  to  all 
these  books.    They  are  very  unequal  in  value.   -^ 
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Wae  rad,  boob  a.  Eccle5«.ticu5  and  WMom 

later  Old  Tctament,  and  i  Maccabee.  is  the 
erandew  ,topr  in  history  of  a  great  soldier  of  God. 
there  are  other,  which  are  very  puerUe  and  siu; 

»  «.d  dut  there  was  a  time  when  ,  Maccabee. 
and  Ecclausocn,  seemed  liiely  to  find  a  place  in 
Ae  Jewuh  Canon  of  Scripture,  and  if  it  were  so 
one  do«  not  wonder  at  it.  But  it  i.  quite  po«,ible 
to  overdo  our  apprecUtion  of  the  Apocrypha  as  a 
whole.  Some  of  it  i,  very  inferior  and,  aZe  read 
n,  we  may  be  thanHul  that  a  higher  than  human 
wi«iom  guided  the  Making  of  the  Bible. 


.1 


II 

^^P^         I'^t  US  glance  briefly  at  its  history. 
^'^^    It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the 

k2?      r-^^''"'  {''''^  ^^^  ^^^^  »°  the  days  of 

WW.       Ezra  and  Nehemiah  only  meant  the 

return  of  a  comparatively  small  minority.    The 

perhaps  they  were  not  the  most  earnest  and  re- 
ligious but  It  is  very  litely  that  they  were  the 
wealthiest  and  ablest  business  people.  They  pros! 
pered  much  in  Babylon,  and  generation  af  te^gen- 
eiation,  with  the  keen  instinct  of  the  Jews,  they 
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extended  themselves  for  trading  purposes  over  the 
chief  citit^  of  the  East  till  almost  every  civilized 
nation  had  its  share  of  them.  Like  the  "  Greater 
Britain,"  which  we  speak  of  beyond  the  seas,  so 
was  the  "  greater  Israel "  spreading  through  the 
civilized  world,  vastly  outnumbering  the  Palestine 
stock,  but  ever  looking  back  to  Jerusalem  as  exiles 
to  their  home.  We  form  some  idea  of  their  num- 
bers and  the  extent  of  their  wanderings  as  we 
watch  a  group  of  them  one  day  who  had  come 
back  to  Jerusalem  for  Pentecost,  "  Parthians  and 
Medes  and  Elamites  and  dwellers  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, in  Judea  and  Cappadocia,  in  Pontus  and 
Asia,  in  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia,  in  Egypt  and 
the  parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene,  strangers  from 
Rome  both  Jews  and  Proselytes,  Cretes  and 
Arabians." » 

This  "  Greater  Israel "  is  what  is  known  in 
the  New  Testament  as  the  "  Diaspora,*'  or  Dis- 
persion, that  great  outside  world  of  Jews  to  which 
the  Epistles  of  James  and  i  Peter  were  addressed. 
Everywhere  they  carried  with  them  their  religion, 
and  especially  their  sacred  Book  of  the  Law,  as  we 
read,  **  Moses  hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach 
him,  being  read  in  the  synagogues  every  Sabbath 
day."  » 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  vast  influence 


*  Acts  u.  9. 


•  Acts  XV.  21. 
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^'.'^f'  '^~''- •  • '  '^'  °"P«"'°»  "  »  ^'  found. 
Mg  of  Ou-isuamty.    Here  w„  the  ground  pre- 

01  the  One  God  and  the  prominence  of  the  Holv 

M«s,J,  And  here,  too,  in  one  of  the  dtie. 
of  the  Dispersion  young  Saul  of  Tarsus  was 
being  prepared  for  his  life  wort 


Si.  The  two  chief  centres  of  this  Greater 
la«      ^"l  ^'^^^  '""^  AIe«ndria,  and  4" 
o^'of  t  !'"'  ''.'''^  connected' with  tt 
«ory  of  the  Apocrypha.    When  Alexander  the 
Great  w. A  statesmanlike  foresight,  had  taken  the 
Egyptjan  fishing  village  of  Rhacoti,  and  founds 
there  his  magnificent  port  and  city,  he  settled  in 
"large  numbers  of  Jews.    These  grew  rapX 
and  were  steadily  reinforced  by  e,5gr«.  ffi 
the  homeland.  untU  Alexandria  becfme  UrgZ 
Jewish  city.    Fully  half  the  inhabitants  w„e 
Jews.    It  was  a  new  « Israel  in  Egypt »  set  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  Empire. 

fj,.^"*/'/"""*^""  "'*"  generation  passed, 

touch  altogether  with  their  national  language. 
^^^  *«\^« /^iversal  language  of  the^tim^ 
therefore,  they  knew  Greek,  the  language  of  thei; 


^ 
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neighbours,  and  did  not  know  Hebrew  except  m 
a  classic.  And  therefore  it  became  necessary,  if 
they  were  to  have  a  People's  Bible,  that  that 
Bible  should  be  in  Greek.  Now  the  King  of 
Egypt,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (b.c.  250),  was 
friendly  to  the  Jews,  and  took  a  deep  interest 
in  their  history  and  literature.  So  he  got  the 
Hebrew  Bible  translated  into  Greek  for  his  great 
library,  and  thus  began  the  famous  Greek  Bible, 
the  LXX  or  Septuagint,  which  afterwards  played 
so  large  a  part  in  Judaism  and  Christianity. 


S  3.  Naturally,  in  a  world  so  largely  Greek- 
speaking,  the  influence  of  Greek  learning  and 
Greek  culture  and  Greek  ideas  would  be  very 
strong.  Even  in  Palestine,  where  we  should  least 
expect  it,  it  appeared  surrounding  and  in  some 
degree  sapping  the  rigid  Hebrew  exclusiveness. 
There  were  two  opposing  tendencies ;  the  spirit 
of  strict  rigid,  almost  fanatical  Judaism,  and  the 
spirit  of  easy  tolerance  and  "liberal  thought," 
and  sympathy  with  Gentile  learning.  The  Phar- 
isee of  our  Lord's  day  is  the  representative  of 
the  one,  the  Sadducee  of  the  other. 

The  Greek  spirit,  with  its  easy  tolerant,  liberal 
attitude,  had  in  it  the  seeds  of  great  things,  good 
and  evil.     Its  tendency  was  to  make  bridges 
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between  the  strict  Hebrew  religion  and  the  broad- 
n«.  of  GentUe  phi  osophy,  «  Your  heathen  sag«, 

r^niv  «  y°"  ^"-^"^  prophets,"  the  Greek  would 
rep  y,  were  like  our  sages,  seeking  after  Truth." 
In  the  providential  preparation  for  a  world-wide 
religion  there  was  much  good  in  this.  It  broke 
up  the  Jewish  exclusiveness,  it  made  possible 
broader  thoughts  of  God,  it  prepared  for  the 
revolutionary  work  of  St.  Paul. 

And  yet  it  was  a  dangerous  tendency  too.  For 
Its  easy  graceful  tolerance  had  not  much  depth 
of  spiritual  knowledge  or  conviction  behind  it. 
The  sense  of  God,  the  agonizing  sense  of  sin, 
the  sense  of  separation  from  an  evil  world,  all 

tt"'  l"^  Ki  "?'  fV^^^^  °^  ^«"  ^'^  -'°"gl^t  into 
the  hfeblood  of  Israel  meant  little  or  nothing 
to  the  polished  easy-going  Gtntiles  seeking  in  their 
own  hght  way  the  beautiful  and  the  good.    In 

f  j°f  S^  ^^^  °^  '^"""''  ^"  ^~«*I«'  training 
led  to  blessed  results  for  the  Church,  but  in 

smaller  men  there  was  a  risk  of  oMiterating  the 
deepest  things  that  Israel  was  to  ^^ach  to  the 
world. 

§4-  It  is  easy  then  to  understand  that  the 
foreign  Jews  living  for  centuries  in  close  friendly 
mtercourse  with  the  Gentile  people  around  them 
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would  be  likely  to  lose  a  good  deal  of  strict  Jew- 
ish exclusiveness.  It  would  be  especially  likely 
in  Alexandria,  which  was  a  great  centre  of  Greek 
learning.  At  first  it  would  have  no  effect  at  all 
upon  their  Bible,  for  their  first  Bible  was  only 
the  sacred  Law.  They  would  be  as  strict  about 
that  as  their  brethren  in  Palestine.  One  could  not 
imagine  a  faithful  Jew  anywhere  allowing  the 
Book  of  the  Law  to  be  umpered  with,  or  any 
new  book  to  stand  near  its  sacred  words. 

But  the  later  books  were  not  to  them  in  the 
same  position  as  the  Law.    And  these  later  boob 
too  were  only  in  the  process  of  coming  into  the 
Bible.  The  boundary  line  had  not  yet  been  drawn. 
And  so  one  can  understand  if  a  new  bo-^k  teach- 
ing high  thoughts  about  God  and  religion  should 
grow  into  the  spiritual  affections  of  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria,  they  would  be  much  less  startled  than 
their  Palestine  brethren  at  the  idea  of  letting  it 
circulate  along  with  their  Scriptures.    The  Pales- 
tine Jews  felt  that  a  special  Divine  inspiration 
was  the  essential  requisite  and  so  they  closed  their 
canon  when  prophecy  ceased.    But  the  Alexan- 
drian Jew,  in  his "  liberal "  surroundings,  had  laxer 
views.     It  was  the  saying  of  the  famous  Jew, 
Philo  of  Alexandria,  "Every  good  man  is  in- 
spired," and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  that  tendency 
would  be  likely  to  let  into  the  Bible  boob  which 


i\ 
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they  would  not  look  at  in  Palestine.  The  LXX 
Bible  was  growing.  The  later  part  of  the  Jew- 
ish Canon  was  coming  into  it,  but  rather  loosely, 
without  any  unity  of  plan.  And  by  degrees  there 
crept  in,  one  by  one,  into  successive  editions  the 
rather  good  and  edifying  books  which  we  now 
call  the  Apocrypha. 

So  the  Apocrypha  got  into  the  Greek  "  Bible 
of  the  Dispersion,"  but  never  into  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  It  was  accepted  in  Alexandria,  but  never 
in  Palestine.  There  it,  and  the  ible  which  con- 
tained It,  were  regarded  as  "an  abomination 
worse  than  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf." 


Ill 


r 


The 
ApocryfdM 

intiie 
ChriitUa 

Church. 


Then  came  Christianity,  and  the 
Old  Testament  was  its  Bible.  But  the 
vast  majority  did  not  know  Hebrew. 
Therefore  they  had  to  use  the  Greek 
Septuagint.  And  therefore  they  grew 
accustomed  to  the  Apocryphal  books  bound  with 
it.  And  therefore  it  was  almost  inevitable  that 
they  should  accord  them  a  quasi-recognition.  If 
we  should  bliiid  up  Thomas  k  Kempis  for  two 
centuries  with  the  New  Testament,  it  would  re- 
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quire  very  frequent  reminders  to  keep  it  in  its 
true  position. 

Here  let  us  avoid  a  common  misunderstand- 
mg.    Since  we  know  from  their  quotations  that 
the  apostles  used  the  LXX  it  is  often  assumed  that 
they  had  the  Apocrypha  in  their  Bibles.    But 
It  has  to  be  remembered  that  they  were  strict 
Jews  of  Palestine.    And  we  have  clear  evidence 
of  a  Palestine  LXX  with  only  the  books  of  the 
Hebrew  Scripture  in  it.»    Doubtless  they  knew 
some  of  the  Apocryphal  books.    What  patriotic 
Jew  would  be  ignorant  of,  e.g.,  the  Story  of  the 
Maccabees  ?    But  acquaintance  with  a  religious 
literature  is  a  very  diflFerent  matter  from  taking  it 
as  authoritative  inspired  Scripture.    At  any  rate, 
amid  all  the  large   mass  of  quotations  in   the 
New  Testament  from  the  Old  there  is  not  one 
smgle  direct  quotation  from  any  book  of  the 
Apocrypha.' 


§  2.  We  glance  now  very  briefly  at  the  posi- 
tion of  these  books  in  a  few  prominent  parts  of 

*  E4.,  the  cuon  of  MeUto.  a.d.  17a,  and  see  Westcott 
"  Bible  in  the  Church."  p.  134.  /•««»«  westcott. 

•  Jude  V.  14  is  no  exception,  as  Enoch  is  not  included  in  the 
Apocrypha.  Jude  is  quoting  probably  words  which  his  readers 
would  be  familiar  with  just  as  Paul  quoted  from  the  Greek 
poets  Aratus  and  Epimenides  (Acts  xvii.  8.  Titus  i.  la). 
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the  Church  at  diflFercnt  times.  What  we  shall 
mainly  find  is  that  the  leaders  and  thinkers  in 
the  Church  frequently  point  out  the  distinction 
between  them  and  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  but 
that  in  popular  usage  the  distinction  is  very  much 
forgotten  and  more  so  as  the  Jewish  element 
becomes  less  prominent  in  the  Church. 

In  later  chapters  on  the  New  Testament  his- 
tory we  -all  see,  about  the  year  200  a.d.,  three 
great  churchmen,  Irenaeus  and  Clement  and 
Tertullian,  in  widely  separated  churches.  Let  us 
hear  what  men  of  their  day  thought  about  the 
Apocrypha.  Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons  in  Gaul, 
sometimes  assumes  tha<-  the  LXX  contains  only 
the  Hebrew  Canonical  books.  Yet  he  quotes 
three  of  the  Apocrypha  with  the  undoubted  Scrip- 
ture. Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  city  where  the 
Apocrypha  started,  of  course  quotes  its  books. 
And  the  third  of  them,  Tertullian  from  Northern 
Africa,  has  the  Apocrypha  m  the  Bible  version 
of  his  church. 

It  is  worth  noticing  especially  that  version  of 
the  African  Church,  the  "  Old  Latin,"  as  it  is 
called,  for  it  had  an  important  bearing  on  the 
Apocrypha  question  two  hundred  years  later. 
This  Old  Latin  version  was  made  direct  from 
the  Alexandrian  LXX,  and  consequently  con- 
tained the  Apocryphal  books,  and  this  Church  of 
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North  Africa,  being  ,o  iwlated  from  the  Eastern 
Uiurch«.  wemed  to  consider  that  the  LXX  was 
the  origmal  Scriptures.  A.  this  "  Old  Latin  " 
.j^sion  extended  widely,  even  in  Uter  day,  a, 
f«  as  England  and  Ireland,  its  influence  on  the 

sTjtte;"'""'«""''*''»«^^''»^<'' 


bishop  of  Caesarea,  about  340  a.d.  He  i,  a 
great  student  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture.  I„  Zcl 
«parate  places  he  gives  lists  of  de  Canon^" 
Scriptures,  and  m  every  case  omits  the  Apocry- 

puted,  and  yet  at  another  time  he  is  quotine 
frem  the  book  of  Wisdom  as  if  it  were'sc!^! 

U,.?^^'  ''''^"P  ?*  Jerusalem,  half  a  century 
later.  ,s  very  positive  against  the  use  of  Z 
Apocrypha  as  Canonical  Scriptures.    Probably 

the  question  was  prominent  at  the  time.    "Learn 
from  the  Church,"  he  says  «  what  ,r,  .l-  n    i 
of  fli.  nij      J  XT      ,^'  '  '  "*  the  Boots 

of  die  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  I  pray  you 
read  nothing  of  the  Apociyphal  boob.  ^  .  ^  Z 
the  translation  of  the  Divine  Scripture,  whkh 


ttf 

^^p  i  ■ 
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were  spoken  by  the  Holy  Spirit  was  accomplished 
through  the  Holy  Spirit.  Read  the  twenty-two 
books  which  tl-se  rendered,  but  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Apocryphal  writings." 

Look  back  again  now  after  one  hundred  years 
at  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  the  home  of  the 
Apocrypha,  and  hear  the  wise  measured  words 
ot  Athanasius,  its  great  Archbishop,  *«A11  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  in  number 
twenty-two  "  (here  he  gives  the  list  of  the  Canon- 
icd  Books  as  in  our  Old  Testament  to-day 
and  goes  on)  "there  are  also  other  books  not 
included  m  these  nor  admitted  into  the  Canon, 
which  have  been  framed  by  the  fathers  for  the 
benefit  of  those  approaching  Christianity ;  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon—Wisdom  of  Sirach,"  etc. 

Now  we  turn  to  Rome.  It  is  especially  im- 
portant for  us  Westerns  to  know  the  attitude  of 
the  Roman  Church  in  the  centre  of  the  Western 
world.  Ruffinus,  a  well-known  ecclesiastical 
writer  there,  a.d.  410,  gives  in  one  of  his  books 
the  Old  Testament  list  exactly  as  we  have  it, 
and  adds,  "there  are  other  books  called  by  the 
ancients,  not  Canonical,  but  Ecclesiastical,  i.e. 
Wisdom,  Tobit,  Judith,"  etc. 

But  much  more  important  is  the  pronounce- 
ment of  the  famous  Jerome,  the  greatest  scholar 
and  critical  student  of  the  Roman  or  any  other 
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church    Pope  D.ma.u,,  a.d.  383. «.,  him  to  work 
«  reramg  the  «  Old  Latin  '•  Bible,  of  whkh  "e 
have  already  heard  (p.  ,55).    A  few  ym   W 

Of  the  Old  Tewament  direct  from  the  original 

W^t^'c/"?  "'.""^  •'"P°«  *°  »he  whole 
W«tem  Church.    For  thi,  was  the  begimung  of 

for  one  thousand  years.  Now  note  what  he  sa« 
m  h«  preface-it  wiU  be  important  to  rememt^ 
when  we  come  to  the  CouncU  of  Trent     Af t« 

t^olTWdt^^T"*""''""^''-"-^- 

Wisdom  JAV^""^""-  Therefore,  the  boob, 
Wisdom  Judith,  etc. ...  are  not  in  the  Canon  » 
and  agam.  "the  Church  reads  these  boob  for 

tti™  co„T  °'-''°  P^P'*'  »°*  '"  *«  -tto^- 
tanve   confirmation    of   doctrine."    That    was 

ofI^raroS^rt.:r;:5r°"usfc 

w".'  "r  I"'*  *«'•'"•  »d  Ws  epistl«  show 

hims^?^  '"'•  %""'''  ^"  ""^    Yet  in  spite  rf 
himself  he  was  influenced  in  some  degree  bv  the 

he  was  prevaUed  on  to  male  a  hurried  revision  of 
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Tobit  and  Judith  for  his  great  Bible.  As  the  yean 
went  on,  when  the  old  fighter  was  long  in  his 
grave  the  other  books  were  inserted  out  of  the 
Old  Latin  Bible.  Therefore  the  modem  Vulgate, 
m  spite  of  St.  Jerome's  opinion,  contains  the 
Apocrypha  mingled  with  the  other  books. 


.    l&  Z^^'^r.  P"*'*  °''^'  °^^  thousand  years 
to  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Reformation.    Of 
the  intervening  period  there  is  not  much  toteU. 
Church  leaders  here  and  there  emphasized  St. 
Jerome  s  distinction  between  the  books ;  but  in 
Popular  usage  it  was  largely  ignored.    In  the 
Western  church  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  promi- 
nent Roman  theologian,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  was  oneof  those  who  helped 
to  keep  the  Apocrypha  in  its  secondary  place. 
The  Eastern,  that  is  the  Greek  Church,  was  rather 
careless  and  indefinite,  though  tending  mainly  to 
distinguish  between  the  books.    For  its  present 
position  Bishop  Westcott »  quotes  the  oflicial  Rus- 
sian   Church    catechism    which    separates    the 
Apocrypha  after  the  example  of  Athanasius  as 
torming  a  useful  preparatory  study  to  the  Bible. 
But    we    are    mainly    concerned    with    the 
Roman  Church  and  the  famous  decision  of  the 


I  «' 


BiWe  in  the  Church,"  p.  229. 
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Council  of  Trent  (1546),  the  vital  point  in  the 
stoiy  of  the  Apocrypha.  Europe  was  convulsed 
m  the  throes  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  Coun- 
cil was  considermg  the  whole  position.  On  Feb- 
ruary 12    1546   they  had  before  them  Luther's 

T^^!'  "JSlJ^i^  '^''  °°^>^  *^«  "^^'«^  Canon 
R ..?%  u   xT^^'i""""  "^^  ^«  acknowledged 
Books  of  the  New  Testament  ought  to  be  admitted 
as   authoritative.    This  was   discussed   at  four 
meetings.    It  was  not  an  easy  question.    Their 
best  theological  scholars,  Cardinal  Ximenes,  in 
his   magnificent  Polyglot   Bible,  and   Cardinal 
^ajetan,  the  stem  opponent  of  Luther,  both  held 
to  the  position  put  forth  by  St.  Jerome.    But 
popular  feehng  was  averse  to  that  pronouncement 
and  some  of  the  popes  had  given  utterances  on  the 
other  side.    Perhaps  if  Luther  had  been  out  of  it 
things  would  have  been  different.    But  at  any  rate 
we  have  but  to  record  the  famous  decision  of  the 
Council  on  the  8th  of  AprU,  ,546 :  «  The  holy 
Ecumenical  and  General  Comicil  of  Trent,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  Orthodox  fathers,  ven- 
erates all  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments .  .  .  with  an  egual  feeling  of  devotion  and 
reverence."    Then  comes  the  list  of  the  Books, 
including  those  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  the  decree 
closes  with  an  anathema  on  all  who  in  future  shaU 
not  receive  the  entire  boob  as  equaUy  inspired 


Serif Utfi,    "ThM   fatal    decree."   lavs    Bi.l>«« 
fear  of  lay  critic  and  grammarians,  gave  a  new 

rS'b'^fifl^t  ^""^^'^  ''  ^*  Canon?;: 
ratified  hy  fifty-three  prelates,  amongst  whom 

^"^ttd  bvT  """r !?  ^""^«'  '^^^  ^"^^  who 

Z  t™^K     ^   5'"'"^  '^^^  °^  ^*  »"^i««  i«  which 

the  truth  con^d  only  be  determined  by  the  voice 
of  antiqmty."  ^  ® 


§5.  With  a  sutement  of  the  Anglican  posi- 
nonthu  sketch  of  the  Apocrypha  may'do^  ^UU 
^position  stated  so  definitely  by  Stf  Jerome,  the 
position  m  the  main  of  the  grLt  leadis  all  dow^ 

the  history  of  die  Universal  Church.    Itisstat^ 
clearly  m  the  Sixth  Article— 

Mthority  w«  never  «y  ^bi^^^^'''^ 
Bsodus.  etc.  (u  in  Englih  Bibto)    !JL  jT^Zf^' 

of  life  .ad  iartruction  of  JSM^TbuTSrt^ot^^ 
apply  them  to  establish  l^^^ttSl  ^  **f***  **  "°* 

foUawiag:-Th.  ThJrB:^^  S^tSS.  '^  To»!S 

Book  of  Esdtas.  The  Book  of  ToWwTete '•  ^  ^T^ 

^^^^^^y  «««iv«i  we  do  wodve  «d  account  them 
11 
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EcdT!!w  'r  "^  "^^  Apocrypha  i.  wnctioned  io, 
Eccle.w.ncal  use,  but  not  a.  a  rule  of  doctrine. 
On  certain  day.  portion,  of  it  are  read  in  the 
Church  lejwn.,  but  the  Church  doe.  not  apply  it 
to  ctabliA  any  doctrine.  ^^^ 

tJa  ^'^J'^'  ''*"*°°'  °^  "°^y  Scripture  from 
Tyndale  down  to  the  Authorized  Version,  the 
A^pha  u  prmted  by  it.elf  a.  an  append  to 

CathS^rT'"?-"'-  ^*  ^^"^  °^^«  ^^olc 
til  P  Church  IS  not  complete  without  it.  At 
^e  Coronation  of  King  Edward  the  Bible  Society 
sent  a  magnificent  bound  Bible  as  a  Coronation 
^ft,  and  It  had  to  be  returned,  as  it  was  without 

OM  ^'^'^^' ,  Th»  ^^^  "  the  position  of  the 
Old  Testament  Apocrypha  in  the  English  Church 

^d  tK-  K  V*  '*^  ^^  ^  ^^  Greek  Church, 
tT.n  ^K     l^f  "^  "•  P^"^*^°  '"^  ^«  ^l»ol«  Chris- 

position-Ecclesiastical,  not  Canonical-for  edi- 
fication, not  for  doctrine. 

Bihi?*'i!-"i.''°  ^^"^  Testament  Apocrypha  in  the 

T«ll    ."?  T^'  ''^''  *'^°°^»^°"*-    The  New 
Testament  had  just  as  good  books  left  outside  its 

^oZa        '^"'}'^  Apocrypha,  but  they  have 
dropped  out  and  been  forgotten. 


PART  IV 


THE  MAKING  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT 


CHAPTER  I 


THl  MKW  TMTAMINT 

Whim  the  story  of  the  Old  Tctament  dose, 
the  story  of  the  New  Testament  begms.  Thet 
touch  at  the  centre-point  in  the  history  of  thl 
world  when 


a 


IH   THE  FULNESS   OF  TIME   COD  SENT  FORTH   HIS 


SON. 


*  P'V?"^  S*"^  ^**  "'**•  ^"^^  ^  the  Making 
of  the  New  Testament  is  that,  like  that  of  the 

Old,  It  was  unconscious,  unintentional.    When  we/ 
come  to  ApostoB^days  we  find  the  first  Christians 

^  ^iP^^J^^^^^^^t.  And  to  one  who  reaUy 
thmfa  himself  mto  their  position,  the  wonder  is. 
humanlyspeaking,that  there  should  ever  have  come 
what  we  caU  the  New  Testament.  For  these  early 
Christians  had  no  more  notion  of  making  a  new 
Bible  or  addmg  to  the  old  one  than  we  have 
to^y.   They  had,  as  wc  have,  the  Word  of  God 

188  ' 
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believed  to  be  complete,  regarded  by  them  and 
quoted  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles  as  the  Bible 
of  Divine  authority.  They  wanted  no  other.  It 
would  have  seemed  to  them  sacrilegious  to  add  to 
it  even  if  they  thought  of  such  a  thing,  which 
they  did  not. 

The  curious  thing  though  is  that  they  did  not 
want  (even  without  putting  it  into  a  Bible)  to 
^writc  at  once  for  their  own  use  a  full  life  of  Jesus. 
One  would  have  expected  that  the  first  thing  they 
would  do  after  Pentecost  would  be  to  go  to  the 
twelve  Apostles  and  ask  them,  Write  us  down  in 
a  book  at  once  everything  that  you  have  seen  and 
heard  and  learned  about  Jesus  during  those  won- 
derful three  years.  But  they  did  not.  Perhaps 
it  will  surprise  us  less  if  we  try  to  put  ourselves 
in  their  place. 


Th«  Oral  ^*  ^"*  twenty  years  after  the 

c,^  Ascension  up  to  about  A.D.  50.  Here 
is  a  religious  community  scattered  in 
groups  through  many  cities  and  villages— simple 
plain  people,  fishers  and  farmers  and  porters  and 
tentmakers  and  artisans.  They  are  very  happy  in 
their  wonderful  new  religion.  One  thought  domi^ 
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nates  all  life  for  them  :  ^*  We  know  that  the  Son 
of  God  IS  come."  «  They  want  to  hear  everything 
they  can  about  Him.  Most  of  them  cannot  read. 
Very  few  would  be  capable  of  writing  a  book. 
In  any  case  they  do  not  want  books.  In  Palestine, 
at  least,  they  have  a  strong  prejudice  against  com- 
mittmg  anything  to  writing.  Their  whole  train- 
ing has  been  oral.  Their  knowledge  of  things 
has  come  by  hearsay.  There  are  no  newspapers. 
When  there  is  any  news  somebody  tells  it.  Writ- 
ten books  or  read  books  (except  the  Bible)  are 
not  at  all  in  their  line. 

Also  it  is  hardly  worth  while  writing  boob. 
Mingled  with  their  new  joy  is  a  restless  expect- 
ancy. They  are  convinced  that  Jesus  will  return 
during  their  lifetime  to  take  them  all  to  heaven. 
They  do  not  know  the  moment.  It  may  be  any 
day, "  at  evening  or  at  midnight  or  at  cockcrow,  or 
m  the  morning."  Even  their  Apostles  at  fim 
looked  forward  to  the  day  when  «  we  which  are 
aUve  and  remain  shall  be  caught  up  to  meet  the 
Lord  m  the  air."  «  So,  with  heaven  lying  about 
them,  there  was  no  need  of  writing  boob  for 
the  future.  There  was  no  future,  except  a  future 
in  glory  with  the  Lord. 


*  X  John  V.  ao. 

•  I  TImm.  hr.  17. 
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5  2.    So  Aejr  gathered  in  their  little  weekly 
assembhes  to  hear  their  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
and  to  pray  and  to  receive  their  Holy  Communion 
and  to  listen  to  the  burning  words  of  the  «  Wit- 
nesses     who  had  been  with  Jesus  or  seen  him  or 
learned  about  Him  from  those  who  had.    They 
wanted  not  written  documents,  but  heart  to  heart 
I  talis  from  men  who  knew.    Sometimes  they  had 
only  a  teacher  who  had  learned  from  the  Apostles. 
Sometimes  they  had  a  disciple  who  had  actually 
heard  ^e  Lord.    And  sometimes  they  would  Jt 
Hold  of  a  real  live  Apostle,  one  of  the  Twelve. 

John  or  Philip  was  present  in  the  town.  Nobody 
would  stay  at  home  that  day.  Think  of  John  teU- 
mg  how  he  had  stood  by  the  Cross  and  heard  the 
dymg  words  of  the  Lord ;  or  Peter  telling  of  that 
miserable  nii^ht  of  his  denial  when  the  Lord 
turned  and  looked  upon  him  j  or  PhiHp  pictur- 
ing the  joy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  first  Easter 
monung. 

^1.1^."^  *^* ""  •  «~<*  ^  "J"t "" 

TTl  I  Pf**"^?  Chriit."  the  one  great  «.b- 
je«  of  dl  their  preaching.  «  DaUy  in  the  temple 
and  m  every  hou«  they  ceased  not  to  teach  ^d 
preach  Je«.Chri.t."'    AtAntiochtheyqKAeto 


I 
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the  Grecians,  «  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus," » thev 
"  preached  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection."  •    «  We 
preach  not  ourselves,"  says  Paul,  "  but  Christ 
Jesus  the  Lord."  »    They  could  not  always  be 
sketching  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption.  Much 
of  their  teaching  must  have  been  the  narrating 
of  separate  incidents  in  the  Lord's  life.    As  we 
shall  see  later,  Peter  is  said  to  have  «  framed  his 
teaching  to  meet  the  immediate  wants,  but  not 
making  a  connected  narrative  of  our  Lord's  dis- 
courses "  (p.  184). 

Now  it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  if  any 
man  keeps  telling  the  same  incidents  for  many 
years  there  comes  naturally  a  certain  uniformity 
in  the  telling,  almost  as  fixed  as  writing.    And  if 
the  several  Apostles  were  coutinuaUy  teaching  the 
life  of  Jesus  there  would  graduaUy  come  a  certain 
uniformity  in  the  cycle  of  teaching.    They  could 
not  dwell  on  every  little  point.    They  would  "put 
first  things  first."    Special  acts  and  discourses  oi 
the  Lord  would  stand  out  in  higher  prominence. 
Other  mcidents  of  minor  importance  would  fall 
mto  the  background  and  be  dropped  out.     The 
Incarnation,  the  Baptism,  the  Passion,  the  Resur- 
rection, the  Ascension,  the  historic  substance  of 

Acts  xi.  3o. 

•  Act!  xvii  i8. 

3  Cor.  iv.  5. 


if 
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around  which  the  teaching  grouped  itself.  Thus, 
m  course  of  years,  there  would  be  a  growingly 
uniform  cycle  of  facts  and  sayings  which  wo^d 
be  the  main  Gospel  of  the  Church,  stored  in  the 
memories  of  the  hearers. 

T^en  again  every  year  in  a  hundred  places 
together  were  the  preparation  classes  for  Bap- 
tism. Converts  had  to  be  taught  in  regular  and 
compact  form  the  main  facts  of  the  Christian 
creed.  This  would  greatly  tend  towards  crystal- 
lizing the  oral  teaching  into  a  fairly  uniform  gos- 
pel known  well  by  aU  instructed  Christians  aU 
over  the  Church. 


^  §3-  Thus  came  the  formation  of  an  oiial 
GOSPEL  differing  somewhat  in  different  places  and 
periods,  but  in  the  main  the  same.  This  was  the 
deposit,  the  matter  «  which  they  dcHvered, 
which  from  the  beginning  were  eyewitnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  Word.'*  This  was  what  Paul 
was  orally  taught  by  Ananias  at  Damascus  and  by 
others  more  fully  afterwards.  "  J  delivered  unto 
you,  he  says  to  the  Corinthians,  «  that  which  I 
also  received,  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins 
according  to  the  Scriptures;  and  that  he  was 
buried,  and  that  he  hath  been  raised  on  the  third 
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day  according  to  the  Scriptures." «  This  is  what 
he  means  when  he  bids  the  Thessalonians,  "  Hold 
fast  the  traditions  which  ye  have  received."  »  This 
is  the  deposit  about  which  he  charges  Timothy, 
"  O  Timothy,  guard  that  deposit  which  is  com- 
mitted unto  thee."  • 

This  was  the  oral  gospel  published  through 
the  whole  church,  not  in  written  books,  «  but  on 
the  fleshly  tablets  of  the  heart."    Probably  our 
present  gospel  of  St.  Mark  would  fairly  represent 
Its  mam  substance.    Mark,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
IS  said  to  have  learned  it  from  the  « lessons  "  or 
oral  instructions  of  Peter.    At  any  rate  this  oral 
deposit  was  the  only  Gospel  the  Church  had  for 
thirty  years.     So  far  as  we  can  judge  neither  Paul 
nor  Peter,  nor  perhaps  any  of  the  apostles  except 
John,  ever  saw  one  of  our  written  gospels.    They 
certainly  give  no  indication  of  it.    If  Paul  knew 
of  written  gospels  he  would  hardly  have  exhorted 
the  Thessalonians  to  hold  fast  the  oral  traditions 
or  deliver  to  the  Corinthians  only  that  which  he 
had  orally  received. 


»  I  Cor.  XV.  3,  4. 

•  2  Thess.  ii.  15. 

•  I  Tim.  vt  ao. 
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II 


BpistiM. 


Now  we  come  to  the  next  stage— 
the  stage  of  the  first  Christian  writ- 

written  part  of  the  New  Testament. 

.r.t.  /'i:^'''".  ''^^^'  *^^  perplexities  of  the 
scattered  churches  caUed  forth  letters  of  advice 
and  direction  and  instruction,  written  mainly  for 
the  imnaediate  occasion  and  in  answer  to  letters 
of  mqui^  received.  Tkere  was  no  thought  of 
them  as  Bible  or  Scripture  or  Sacred.  They  were 
simply  letters  of  the  great  missionary  Aposdes  to 
Aecommunmes  which  they  had  visited  ind  evan- 

I  picture  to  myself  the  writing  of  the  first 
Christian  Scripture.  It  is  a.d.  48.  A  wiiy  little 
man  with  weak  eyes  is  seated  in  a  room  working 
at  pieces  of  black  haircloth  material  for  tents,  h! 
has  his  work  to  do  and  perhaps  he  can  think  better 
that  way,  as  a  woman  can  think  better  with  her 

wlDf""  u  ^r^'-  ««"  <«-tating  a  letter 
while  he  worfa.    Busy  people,  then,  as  now,  die 

Tu^^  ^'^  '°"^^  ^^"^^^  ^^  ^"ting  and 
probably  Paul  s  weak  eyes  would  make  it  more 
necessary  for  him.  At  any  rate  we  know  it  was  hi. 
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custom,  and  it  ha.  been  .uggcstcd  that  pcrhap. 
hi.  vividness  and  directness   of  languak  4 
broken  constructions  and  sudden  changes  of  sub- 
ject, may  be  m  some  measure  the  result  of  it. 
Two  young  men  are  with  him-Timcthy  and 

we  find  indications  afterwards  that  he  wrote  for 
Peter.     Probably  it  is  he  who  is  writing  now  for 
Paul,  with  a  roU  of  papyrus  before  him  about 
three  feet  long  made  from  the  pith  of  papyrus 
reeds  pasted  together.    Parchment  was  not  used 
tor  letters  and  in  any  case  would  be  too  dear  for 
poor  people.    But  he  could  buy  papyrus  in  the 
shops,  as  we  buy  foolscap,  from  six  to  eigi^teen 
inches  wide  and  of  any  length  required.    We  can 
judge  the  sizes  by  the  papyri  that  have  been  dis- 
covered. 

So  Paul  is  dictating  and  SUvanus  is  writing  on 
the  papyrus  roll  in  little  columns  two  or  three 
mches  wide :— 


"  'tS:  ^""^  '"•^**^  ^^  TtMOTHY  UNTO  THB  CH0RCH  OV 
J18USCH.BT.     OEAC  TO  YOO  AND  P.AM"        "  "*"* 

How  little  those  two  men  thought  that  day  that 
they  were  writing  the  first  words  of  the  great 

X  Peter  V.  13. 


m 
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Chriitian  Scripturet  for  aU  the  world  and  for  aU 
the  ages.  We  do  not  know  that  this  was  the  first 
church  letter  that  Paul  wrote.  Some  have  been 
lost.    But  this  is  the  first  that  we  know  of. 


52.    A.D.  54.    Again  Paul  is  dictating  a  let- 
ter, a  much  larger  and  more  formidable  one.    It 
18  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    This  time  I  do  not 
imagme  he  has  any  tentwork  in  his  hands,  for  he 
has  to  concentrate  hard.    And  this  time  we  have 
not  to  guess  at  his  secretary's  name,  for  it  is 
signed,  "  I,  Tertius,  who  write  the  epistle,  salute 
you  in  the  Lord." »    We  can  even  make  a  guess 
at  the  messenger  who  carried  it.    "  I  commend  to 
you  Phoebe  our  sister,  a  deaconess  of  the  church 
at  Cenchrea  that  ye  receive  her  in  the  Lord  and 
help  her  in  whatever  matter  she  needs." «    Ap- 
parently Phoebe  was  travelling  to  Rome  along  the 
great  Roman  roads  or  by  the  vessels  of  one  of 
the  shipping  companies  navigating  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   Who  more  likely  to  carry  the  letter  ? 

Thus  the  epistle  reached  Rome  and  surely  it 
was  eagerly  read  next  Sunday,  and  probably  for 
several  Sundays.  Not  in  the  place  of  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Certainly  not.  That  position  did  not  come 

*  Ch.  xvi  aa. 

•  CK  jwi  I. 
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toitnntaiiuiiyye«,Uter.    But  rather  .,  a  di,- 

Probably  d.ey  would  6nd  it  a  much  .tiffer  ^nS^n 
than  the  .unple  gcpel  narrative,  which  they  were 
.ccuttomed  to  hear  a.  «^on..    Pel™ Twit 

onerfAe  audience  that  daywho  tell.  U.CL 

«™A-  ''"?^°*  ""  '^'°^*^  ^">^»  Paul  are 
•ome  dung,  hard  to  be  under.tood.»  > 

^d  when  they  had  read  it  repeatedly  they  f 
But «  had  to  be  handled  carefully  for  if  the  papV:  ' 
and  If  too  dry  ,t  grew  brittle  and  easUy  broke  in 
m  St.  M«^.  Go.pel,  where  it  i,  liiely  the  end 

ZT^m'.'^^  «?'  '"*  »"  -  cauJdt^u  We 
«nd  njamfold  d«cuMion,  in  many  age.  .mce 

In  later  Ume,  when  the  po.ition  of  th!  Ertle,' 

w«  recognised  a.  Scripture  they  were  cSy 

cop.ed  on  to  parchment  liie  d,e  Old  Te..,mm 

But  theyprobablyremaiaedagoodwhileon  papy- 
rus, and  papym.  wa.  a  perUous  material  on  which 
topreserve  for  the  world  the  impired  Wordof 

•i.- j^"  .^*''"*Ji"^'?55£eP"tle9ofSt.Paul   A 
third  ep„tle  to  the  CSriSfenrwHd,  ^feie^    ^ 
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to »  has  evidently  got  lost  and  powibly  others. 
We  have  dirce  episdes  of  St.  John,  one  of  Juaet, 
one  of  Jttde.  a  fint  epistle  of  Pety  and  another 
called  his  Second  Epistk  whose  authorship  is 
doubtful.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  anony- 
mous. It  has  been  widely  attributed  to  Paul, 
sometimes  to  Barnabas  and  others.    Origen,  the 

y  greatest  Bible  scholar  the  world  has  seen,  said  of 
it  in  the  third  century,  "  Who  wrote  this  epistle 
God  only  knows." 

'        It  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  instructive  too,  as 

I  to  the  intercourse  between  churches  and  the  grad- 
ual growth  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture  that  St. 

I  PauTs  were  not  the  onlx  Epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians, Ephesians,  Philippians,  etc.  Towards  the 
close  of  St.  John's  life  Clement  of  Rome  wrote  his 
famous  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  of  which  we  get 
a  glimpse  again  centuries  later  in  a  letter  from  the 
Corinthian  Bishop  Dionysius.  "  We  have  been 
reading  in  church  to-day  Oement'i  Epjstle." 
About  the  same  period  Ignatius  of  Antioch  on  his 
way  to  martyrdom  wrote  epistles  to  the  churches 
which  he  loved,  and  amongst  them  the  Ephesians. 
Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  St.  John,  wrou  an  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians,  and  at  its  close  (Ch.  xiii.) 
he  says,  "  I  have  received  epistles  from  you  and 
from  Ignatius.    You  recommend  me  to  send  on 

*  I  Cor.  V.  9. 


jil 


yours  to  Syria ;  I  ihtU  do  »  either  personally  or 
otherwise.  In  return  I  send  you  the  letter  of 
Ignatius  as  well  as  others  which  you  ask 
for.  .  .  .  They  wiU  serve  to  edify  your  faith 
and  perseverance.*' 

These  writers  themselves,  and  doubtless  the 
church  too,  made  a  distinction  between  their 
letters  and  those  of  the  Apostles.  But  it  was  not 
Ae  sharp  distinction  of  later  days  between 
Scripture  and  non-Scripture. 


Ill 


TlM 

Four 
Goipdi. 


Thus  the  Epistles  were  written. 
This  brings  us  to  about  65  a.d.,  thirty 
years  after  the  Ascension.  Not  one  of 
our  Gospels  was  yet  written.  The 
larger  churches  had  probably  a  collection  of  some 
Apostolic  Epistles.  These  were  the  only  docu- 
ments. 

But  things  could  not  go  on  thus  much  longer. 
Paul  was  dead.  The  men  who  had  known  Jesus 
were  rapidly  passing  away.  And  all  the  time  the 
Church  was  steadily  growing  in  extent  and  need- 
ing to  be  told  the  Christian  story.  In  the  mis- 
sionary churches  amongst  the  heathen,  where 
"  they  ordained  elders  in  every  city,"  there  must 
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were  not  q„i«  iK,lated  peopri^;fc:"^~ 
Jews  with  their  tiaditioi,  ^ThTk      ^?".* 

«-di.io„„„tf.C!,!j!'tr^;S^^ 

I -««.«  of  our  first  Gospel  i,„.ui;Ltt&,b^ 


fixe5ln„'^.°^^^-'-r«ei.ir„ 
were  floating  aZ^L,^  T^'  °*  '^'^8 

W  which  especSnu&rZ."*"'*' 

J18U8   SAID,   A   CERTAIN    MAN    HAn  -^^ 

«TC.  (PitODioAi  Son).  ^  '^^^  '°'"* 

*  Hamack  (a  famona  pr— ,,.i  j.    , 
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JmJI  lAID,  BlESSID  ARX  the  FUM  in  HEAIIT, 
K)»  THIT  fHALL  tEB  GoD.  BuSSID  AU  THE 
FBACBMAKEU. 

^  Amongst  them  was  probably  one  which  St. 
Paul  had  been  taught,  but  which  did  not  get  into 
our  Gospels. 

Jbsui  iaid,  It  is  moih  blessed  to  civb  than 
to  receivs.' 

And  I  like  to  think  that  in  this  form  too  came 
down  that  pathetic  little  story  of  Jesus  and  the 
Adulteress,  which  also  was  left  out  of  the  Gospels, 
but  which  appeals  to  every  heart  as  a  true  storr 
of  Jesus.    Some  disciple  who  had  heard  it  told  in 
the  oral  teaching  perhaps  wrote  it  down  on  a 
papyrus  tablet.  We  hear  that  it  was  written  into 
the  Ion  «  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews."    At  any  rate, 
some  one  who  knew  it  wrote  it  later  on  in  a  blank 
space  in  some  copy  of  the  Gospel  manuscripts, 
and  It  so  appealed  to  men's  hearts  that  a  place 
had  to  be  made  for  it.    The  Revised  Version  indi- 
cates Its  unauthorized  insertion  into  the  middle  of 
St.  Jolm's  Gospel.'   It  evidently  does  not  belong 
there,  but  wherever  its  true  pLwe,  the  world  has 
reason  to  be  thanHul  to  the  man  who  wrote  on  his 
papyrus  tablet  long  ago  this  lost  story  of  Jesus. 
Many  of  these  little  «  Logia »'  or  Sayings  have 

»  Acts  XX.  35, 
■  St  John  via.  3. 
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recently  been  found  in  the  East,  some  be  WW  to 

s^m  d1yt^f:sthr:  ^"1^ !:;  ^^  ^^^^• 

in  sealed^J,  -^  ^\  °  ^  ''^'"'^^^  collection 
m  sealed  ars  or  in  tombs  which  will  restore  to  us 

estinn  r  ''^^^.^  ''  J^'"'-  The  most  i^ter- 
estmg  find  up  to  this  is  that  of  the  Oxyrinchus 
Papyri,  found  by  Dr.  Grenfell  and  Dr^^tll 

aShVuslr  Cf/emf  '^'^  --  ^^ 
lost  sayings  of  JesuTwIll  SraCl^  'Zl 

Oc^pek.    Qmteanexcitementwascausedinioo, 

back  of  a  knd  surveyor's  list  of  measurements 
andprefacedbytheintroductiop,  "TlierareX 
wonderful  sayings  of  Jesus."  ^ 

Jesus  saith.   Let   not   him    who 

SEEKS  CEASE  UNTIL  RE  FIND,  AND  WHEN 
HE  FINDS  HE  SHALL  BE  ASTONISHED; 
ASTONISHED,  HE  SHALL  REACH  THE 
WNCDOM,  AND  HAVING  REACHED  THE 
KINGDOM  HE  SHALL  REST. 

Jesus  saith  ...  and  the  kingdom 
OP  heaven  is  within  you,  and  who- 

SOE^R  SHALL  KNOW  HIMSELF  SHALL  FIND 

IT.  (Strive  therefore)  to  know  your- 
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N'ew   "Sayiicos  of  Jesus." 

teji"'^''^"    0''y''yn<*»S    now    in    the 
British    Musemn        By    pennission    of    th^ 
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CITir  OF  COD  AND  YE  ARE  THE  CITY.* 

Gospels,  "^^f  Jwtf      ^1  '^'  ^"'^"  °f  ^^^<^ 

tributed  to  St.  MaTtht'of  ^'?r°"^^*^°"  »^- 
more  later.         '^'''^^^'  ^^  ^^"ch  we  shall  hear 

Revised  Version  :1  *^'    ^  ^"^^^  from  the 

"»*°i»t«»of^EwS,  •y^*»tn««es   and 

Forasmnch  aa  many  hav*  ♦«v-    • 
^'^  op  a  nanafavT^i!!!.^^  «  hand  to 
f-Uy  «teblid;^JX^i«««»  «««,  matter. 

coa^*S^ff*^  ^"*  *^  h*ving  traced  th. 
coarse  of  aJl  things  from  the  vervW*^  • 

onto  thee  in  order   mo»tZ,Zn^  *°  "^^^ 

that  thou  migh^  ^w^?^~*  TheophUu.. 

«™i»«theS«wh^ti^  '^'^'y  «>»- 

by  word  of  mouS  ^*" '^  *°»*™cted 

*  "Sayings of  Our  I^rd  "  a*    itnA  "xr      « 
»..  I«.UMh«|  by  Oxford  vi^y^^^^^  laying,  of  Je«„. 


I. 
Tke  Oral 
Goapa. 

2. 

Tk0  Frag- 

WMitery 

Gospels, 
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r*#  Final 
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Here  we  see  the  evolution  of  the  first  three 
Gospels :  (i)  the  Oral  Gospel ;  (a)  the  Frag- 
mentary Gospels ;  (3)  the  Final  Gospels  as  we 
have  them.  St.  Luke  sets  himself  to  write  in  order 
the  separate  narratives  which  people  were  familiar 
with.  Is  it  not  very  like  the  evolution  in  the  Old 
Testament— the  oral  traditions  followed  by  collec- 
tions such  as  the  Book  of  Jasher,  and  then  by  still 
fuller  histories  J.  and  £.  and  P.,  and  all  moving  to- 
ward the  complete  Books  as  we  have  them  to-day  ? 


^^ 


4  4*  "^^  ^^  definite  mention  of  our  present 
Gospels  is  a  very  interesting  one.  Shortly  after 
the  death  of  St.  John  (about  120  a.d.)  there 
was  a  bishop  named  Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis, 
in  Phrygia.  He  lived  close  to  apostolic  days.  He 
had  met  in  Hierapolis  the  daughters  of  Philip  the 
Evangelist,  the  virgins  which  did  prophesy,  who 
were  friends  of  St.  Paul.*  Amongst  his  friends 
were  Polycarp  the  disciple  of  St.  John,  and  others 
who  were  acquaintances  of  the  Twelve.  (Irenaeus 
says  that  Papias  himself  was  a  disciple  of  St. 
John.)  He  was  very  eager  to  learn  everything 
they  could  tell  him  that  the  Apostles  had  said 
about  Jesus.  "  For,"  he  says,  "  I  did  not  take 
pleasure  as  most  people  do  in  those  who  say  a 

*  Acts  jod.  9. 
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great  deal,  but  in  those  that  teach  true  things. 
I  used  to  inquire  what  were  the  declarations  of 
the  elders,  what  Andrew  or  what  Peter  said,  or 
what  Philip  or  what  Thomas  or  James,  or  what 
John  or  Matthew  or  what  any  other  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Lord-and  the  things  which  Aris- 
tion  and  the  elder  (or  presbyter)  John  the  dis- 
ciple of  the  Lord  say.  For  I  did  not  expect  so 
much  benefit  from  the  contents  of  boob  as  from 
the  utterances  of  a  living  and  abiding  voice.'» 

In  view  of  what  follows  it  is  a  vtry  interest- 
ing question,  who  is  meant  by  the  "  elder  "  John. 
Papias  speaks  of  the  Apostles  as  « the  elders," 
but  why  does  he  mention  again  an  elder  John'? 
18  It  another  John,  a  presbyter  or  elder,  or  is  it 
the  Apostle  already  spoken  of  as  an  "  elder  "  ?  > 
If  tb*;  latter,  as  many  scholan  think,  the  foUowing 
words  should  have  great  weight  :— 

"  lofeSLthc  EldLer  told  Papias  that  Matthew 
5^!?_% JLo«ia»*  «^.  the  Words  or  Sayings  of 
Jesus  m  Hebrew  (j>.  Aramaic,  the  vemacuLr 
of  Palestine).  And  this  too  the  Elder  said, 
*  Mark,  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  wrote  down  ac- 
curately, yet  not  in  order  all  that  he  (Peter)  told 
as  said  or  done  by  Christ.  For  he  (Mark)  him- 
self did  not  hear  the  Lord  nor  was  a  disciple  of 
his,  but ,  . .  of  Peter,  who  used  to  give  teachings 

t  ct  Salmon,  latrod.,  90.  379. 


o 
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to  .uit  the  immediate  want,  (of  lus  hearer,),  but 
not  ..  m^g  a  connected  narrative  . . .  dZt 
Mark  made  no  mi,tafc. ...  For  he  toojc  c^e^ 
one  dung,  no,  to  leave  out  anything  he  h«rf 
nor  give  anything  iu  a  vwong  way.' "  ? 

J  S.    From  thu  we  gather  that  St.  Matthew 

^^    N°«P70fthi,ha,yetbeenirund:K- 
«"  MM,  «  mil  upset  or  confirm  many  theorie. 

Sd  7  t    iU^r'^'Xwa.not^X" 

i2£aM_the_cSisLtQntce.for  it.  ^ 

.i**-W«  G«pd.7M  certainly  St.  Mart  It. 
W  iZeT^*".'"'  oral  '^Pd  w^t  he 
fort  t^  t^  f^^'^  '"'  S"°<^y».  «P«i>lly  the 
form  m  which  he  had  hearf  Peter  tell  it.  Wh«e 
Marl  wrote  it,  „d  why.  and  for  what  drnr^we 
do  not  know.  But  one  thing  we  do  know  ihit 
«  »«»t  more  to  the  world  than  alm«t  a^'d" 

the  chirf  .o„,ee  and  foundation  of  the  g1^ 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.    jJtfti^U^r^ 

rfp^  about  twenp^feetlcn/easilySU^ 
handling.  The  church  which  first  got  it  had  to 
be  very  careM  not  to  break  it,  and  L  Jhe  rf  ^ 
their  care  they  apparently  did  break  h-brok 

*  EuaeWM,  Eccl.  Hia.  iii  39. 
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off  a  piece  perhap,  twelve  inche.  long,  which 
«».ed  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  Ute,  da^.  ¥^ 
Renaed  Venion  dow,  n.  how  in  the  fi^eenth 
d.apter  the  Resurrection  .tory  breab  off  ^* 

ing  of  twdve  verse, ,.  added  which  quite  probably 
doe.  not  belong  there  at  all.    The  margU.ai  no  e 

f?-  "'  *^\*'  °"'"  manuscript,  Lit  ,2, 
«dn.g.  and  that  different  ending.  Lve  beel  ^ 
pended  m  .everal  manuKrip,,.  Evidently  the 
reader  who  clum.ily  cr,ck«l^off  th,t  pSe  i.  «- 
.pomible  for  some  confusion. 


b 


56.  Soon  after  St.  Marl,  appeared  our  First 
Goqjel,  called  the  Gospel  of  Stf^Matthew.  pr^! 
abty  becau.e  „  was  based  largely  on  St.  Matthew', 
wllecuon  of  Discourses.    VVhether  St.  Matthew , 

n":b:^y";eSytor"  ''  ^  '"  ^"^^  ^^1 

Luie  which  he  wrote  with  the  Act,  for  .ome  one 
c^ed  Thcophilu..  It  doe.  not  Kern  very  prob- 
able that  two  «,  great  and  valuable  boob  so 
urgently  needed  by  the  whole  Church  should  have 
been  wntten  for  one  private  individual.  He 
name  TheophJu.,  Lover  of  God,  or  Beloved  by 
God,  may  quite  possibly  be  intended  to  mean  any 
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dMciple.    "Tie  former  tre.ti«  hare  I  made.  O 

Disciple,  O  Lover  of  God." 

A  careful  study  of  these  three  Gotpeb  brinn 
out  some  curious  facts  as  to  their  sourceUd  cTi^ 
posmon.  Matthew  and  Lule  are  the  only  (^ 
pels  that  teU  anything  of  the  life  of  J.».'b^ 
H,.  ministry  began.  There  they  write  quite  in- 
depeno^vtly  of  each  other,  scarcely  tou'ching  in 

The  moment  they  begin  the  story  of  the 
'     Mmi'try  they  tell  it  in  the  same  way,  foUowtog 

Then  when  Mark  comes  to  an  end  where  the 
papyrus  broke  off  at  Ch.  wi.  g,  they  immedUtdv 

branch  out  again  independently  of  ich  other  and 
reUtmg  quite  different  incidents. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  difficult 
synoptic  problem,"  „  i,  i,  called  of  the  c^- 
po«.  ion  of  theje  synoptic  Gospel,.    I,  i,  on  the 
whole  fairly  evident  that  both  used  St.  Mark  or 
«  earher  version '  of  St.  Mark,  a.  a  b^is  j  U„t 
they  had  access  to  other  sources,  the  chi.f  prob- 
ably  being  St.  Matthew's  coUection  of  Savjnw 
'f«.rh"«  *<•  Luke  get  that  immortal  st^^ 
the  "Shepherd,  abiding  i„  die  field,"  or  4o« 
precious  parable,  in  Ch.  xv.,  that "  G«pel  within 
.    '  Dr.  Suiby  would  lay  >  utn  nrHoa. 
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/  the  Gcpcl,"  or  the  many  things  in  Ch.  ix.-xvm. 
i  which  ^m  to  .ugge.t  a  .ourcc  known  only  to 

MTrk?'.^^^  ^i"'"^  "  "  attributed  St. 
Mark  8  teaching  to  Peter,  attributed  St.  Luke'i 
teaching  to  Paul.  Perhap.  .ome  of  thew  thing, 
were  in  St.  PauP.  oral  Goepel.  Perhap.  th^ 
earlier  documents  referred  to  in  St.  Luke*,  preface 
contained  much  to  help  him.  The  whole  .ubject 
18  still  under  discussion,  though  one  doubts  if  the 
discussions  will  lead  us  much  further. 


§  7.  Twenty-five  years  later  comes  the  great 
Fourth  Gospel  the  Gospel  of  John.  It  dkrs 
materiaUy  from  the  other  three.  Theywerecom- 
pJations  made  up  of  earlier  existing  materiaL 
This  18  an  original  work  «  dominated  throughout  • 
by  a  great  personality  who  has  so  meditated  on 
the  facts  and  truths  he  announces  that  they  have 
been  as  it  were  recast  in  his  own  experience  and  , 
bear  traces  everywhere  of  his  gcniu*." 

St.  John  was  at  that  time  an  old  man,  living 
far  away  from  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood.  The 
young  peasant  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  is  now  the 
beloved  bishop  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus.    Buthe 

f  ^'f,,"'^""  ^""  "  ^*  ^^^P^  whom  Jesu. 
loved."  The  old  man^s  eyes  are  ever  tuning 
back  to  that  time,  those  three  wonderful  yean 
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«*«.  he  had  walked  the  field,  of  Galilee  with  hi, 
dear  Lord  when,  at  he  tjt,  '•  „«  beheld  HU 
gloi7,  the  gloiy  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father. 

^i'T  ?°lf '^'P.'"  W  .ince  departed  to  be 
with  Aeir  Master  in  the  Un«»n.  and  he  i,  left 
Jone  broodjng  as  an  old  man  will,  on  the  pre^i^ 
memories  of  the  past. 


f f  f'  B  i 


i^/T!^ ''"y  *»"•    This  weaiy  head 
That  hatt  8o  often  leaned  on  JelS  bSit 
In  day.  long  by  that  .eem  atoort  a  drSm. 

li  bent  and  hoary  with  the  weight  of  yeaS 
I'm  oU.  wold,  I  cannot tecoSrt 
The  faces  that  I  meet  in  dafly  life 

Grow  more  distmct  aa  others  fiide  away 

So  that  I  live  with  Him  «id  the  1^^ 
M<WB  than  the  living."  ^  ^^ 


§8.  And  how  his  people  at  Ephcsus  loved 
^hear  die  old  man's  memories  of \hose  yZl 
They  had  probably  at  least  one  or  more  or^e 
other  three  Gospels  in  writing.  But  it  was  so 
different  to  hear  the  living  voice  of  thli^  drr  oW 
bishop  teUmg  what  he  remembered.  And  he  r^ 
membered  so  many  things  not  written  in  their 
Gospels-his  first  meeting  with  Jesus ;  the  mar- 
nage  at  Cana ;  the  mysterious  sacramental  teach- 
mg  about  the  Bread  of  God  which  cometh  do^ 


*Hfi  Nfiw  TfiSTAMMT 


— -'-  1S9 

Peter ;   also  hi.  t^^A  '^^  *°  outrun 

^2g,^^;,»Sd4«be!«v«,g  ye  may  h,v«  life 
nf  ),;.  D     1  " ''^ "' °°«J  form  a  discinle 

the  be^i^^t::'^^^^^^^         ^'  -^^^^^>  "  In 

uAt^t^r'   '"^««^^»    that    the   First 
"!:!.l^'*  •^°^°:*  ^^»  ^"tten  as  a  kind  of  cover- 

the  Church 
interesting 


Epis 

ing 

and 


J  written 
I  committing  this* 


»  St.  John  XX,  31. 
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authentication  written  perhaps  hy  his  own 
Church  in  Ephesus,  «  This  is  the  disciple  that 
testifieth  of  these  things  and  wrote  these  things 
and  we  know  that  his  testimony  is  true."  » 

So  we  close  the  touching  story  of  that  wonder- 
ful first  century,  taking  us  back  to  watch  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  Gospel,  to  live  with  those  earnest 
simple-hearted  men  .whose  one  central  feeling  was 
tender  grateful  personal  love  to  Jesus.  "  Tell  us 
about  Jesus.  Tell  us  what  He  said  and  did,  how 
he  looked  and  spake—our  dear  Lord  who  loved 
us  and  died  for  us." 

May  God  the  Holy  Spirit  touch  our  poor  dull 
hearts  and  teach  even  to  us  also  that  personal 
love  to  Jesus  I 


*  St  John  nd.  34. 
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THl  CANON   OF  TH«  NEW  TESTAMENT 


l^>J^ 


vW 


H.,  tt.     '"  *«  »«taig  of  the  Old  Testament 

<i««r-   Jl'  "T  *"*  *••«  importance  of  the 

»— .     ayuwly  appointed,  Divinely  guided 

wherein,  a.  b  HerStr'  *"'  °'"'^' 
BiblewaatogroJl^  *  ''°""  "  "«"'  *« 

d.eSS'ng":frBlSl^r  ""'  *"°  ••«««  °* 
*   ^  **'  ™*  *»We  m  that  communitv  which 

rtfT""'^  r'^  di.tingn^'S"'"* 
^  F™,  the  gradual  g«««h  of  a  religious  litera- 

Second,  the  gradual  .election  or  acceptance  or 
"common  of  certain  pa,,,  of  that  lit«atrb; 
the  Church  a.  authoritative  inspired  Scripme 

with^eOM™'  "*  •^^  *'"'  T«t,me„t,^4":L 
wita  the  Old,  except  that  the  nrocM.  i„  U    m^ 

Testiment  occupied  but ^'11^.'^  *?.?*«" 


■i  >4 


the  Old  it  extended 


over 

191 


gencrr.tion,  while  in 
nearly  2000  years. 
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§  2.  We  have  watched  now  the  first  stage, 
the  growth  of  the  Christian  Kterature— the 
Epistles  being  written  according  as  they  were 
needed— the  Gospels  growing  gradually  like  the 
Old  Testament  Books,  oral  tradition  followed  by 
fragn^witarj-  written  summaries  and  completed  by 
^'writing  of  our  present  Four  Gospels. 

The  Church,  then,  about  the  year  loo  had 
first  and  foremost  its  holy  bible,  the  authorita- 
tive inspired  Books  of  the  Oi  J  "estament.  This 
was  the  sole  "  Canon  of  Scripture  "  in  Apostolic 
days. 

And  it  had  also  its  religious  literature, 
the  Gospels,  the  Epistles,  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John,  and  also  other  religious  books  which  ulti- 
mately found  no  place  in  Scripture.  This  Utera- 
ture  was  highly  treasured  and  regarded  as  most 
valuable  for  edification,  but  certainly  was  not 
regarded  as  «  Bible."  Be  it  repeated  again  and 
carefully  remembered  that  to  the  first  Christians, 
who  were  mainly  Jews,  the  Holy  Scriptures  only 
meant  the  Old  Testament  Books.  The  name 
"  Scripture  "  and  the  formula  of  quotation, «  It  is 
written,"  when  used  m  the  New  Testament 
always  refer  to  the  Old  Testament  Books.  They 
were  the  inspired  Boob,  the  prophecies  of  the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  with  the  imprimatur  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  upon  them  as  the  authori- 
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-KrdaXtdfdt  "^^  ?""'■-  »'  Ape- 
anything  to  the  old  one  °'  '"''^« 

valued  by  thei  becaCe t  ^Itt^"!""' 
the  minmry  and  life  and  death  anHR  "''?•'* 
of  that  dea.  Lord  „hon,  t^:" t t^X^ " 


<.hJ-'-    ^T  r  ""*  to  *e  second  staee  th, 
adnussion  of  the  main  part  of  this  n?'.- 

kT.T  *"'  '='-"  of^H^ly trip'^^re     " 
How  did  ,t  come  about  f    PracticXT'tl,, 

Zl:7  "  *^r  °/  **  O"  Testam^^Boot 
Let  me  repeat  what  I  said  of  them,  that  the  Canon 

Saint,  but  slowly,  graduallv    hoU  ^^T^  ^'^ 

bv  thf»  n»,-«^  •  a  6"°"a^7.  lialf  unconsciously 
Dy  the  quiet  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  tZ 
minds  of  men  in  the  Church  ^^^T^i^  ^ 
formed  even  as  th^  Ch  u-  ,.  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
that  HoiJq  •  •  ^^^9'"^^^  "self  was  formed,  by 
that  Holy  Spirit  which  was  the  life  ofboth-   But 

ana  guidmg  of  human  souls  that  they  should  in 
..u.m.eIy,ovewhatwashighest,th=T.J:l;:;  j 


i 


n.' 


f 
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impulse  they  should  gradually  arrive  at  a  general 
recognition  of  certain  writings  as  authoritative 
and  inspired  Scripture. 

As  it  was  in  the  Old  Testament,  so  was  it  also 
in  the  New.  Humanly  speaking,  the  matter  was 
decided  half  unconsciously  by  usage  rather  than 
by  criticism  or  deliberate  choice.  Men  in  the 
Christian  Church  did  not  start  out  to  make  a  new 


Bible  or  to  add  td  the  old  one,  but,  almost  before 
i  they  knew,  they  had  done  it. 


§  4.  It  came  about  mainly  through  the  read- 
^  iNG  OF  THE  Lessons  in  Church.  The  question 
about  any  book  was  not  whether  it  should  be  put 
into  a  Bible— that  was  not  thought  of  at  first— but 
whether  it  was  worthy  to  be  read  in  the  Church 
services.  We  shall  come  later  on  a  picture  of 
these  early  Church  services.    They  consisted  of— 

(i)  Prayer,  extempore  or  liturgical,  with  the 
Lord's  Prayer  as  centre. 

(2)  Divine  teaching,  »./.  reading  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

(3)  Human  teaching^the  preac^iing  or  ex- 
position or  the  oral  telling  of  the  Gospel  story. 

(4)  The  celebration  of  Holy  Communion. 
Naturally  at  first  the  oral  telling  about  Jesus 

which  would  be  the  sermon  of  the  day— -or  the 
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reading  of  one  of  the  Epistles-would  come  under 
the  head  of  Human  Teaching.    The  little  frag- 
mentary written  Gospel  stories  would  naturally 
come  under  the  same  head,  taking  the  place  of  the 
oral  Gospel  where  no  living  witness  of  Jesus  could 
be  had^    And  quite  probably  the  first  three  com- 
plete Gospels  would  take  the  same  place  at  first, 
being  only  a  sort  of  written  sermon  instead  of  an 
oral  one.  It  is  likely  that  St.  John's  Gospel  sprang 
at  once  into  the  higher  position  of  being  read 
along  with  the  Old  Testament,  since  by  that  time 
the  written  Gospels  seemed  all  moving  up  to  that 


§  5.    There  is  evidence  for  the  belief  that  the 
Canon  of  the  Gospels  was  the  first  part  of  the  new 
iJible ;  that  is  to  say  that  they  first  rose  into  the 
position  of  being  read  along  with  the  Divine 
Teachmg  (the  Old  Testament).    As  the  years 
went  on  and  the  Lord  had  not  returned,  and  the 
wittiesses  of  His  Hfe  and  death  and  resurrection 
had  passed  away,  these  written  Gospels  became 
exceedmgly  precious  to  the  Church.    They  were 
all   they  had   of  Jesus   in   permanent   record. 
Whether  written  by  Apostles  or  not,  men  felt  that  ' 
^J^^^^^tznyjzte  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ! 
which  surely  should  rank  higheFthan  any  word  of 
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Moses  or  the  Prophets.  Indeed,  men  must  in- 
evitably have  felt  that  from  the  very  first.  And 
the  ucredness  attaching^  to  the  words  of  Jesus 
musj  have  attached  itself  to  the  ^  which  con- 
tained Acm.  We  should  certainly  be  right  in  say- 
ing that  this  was  the  first  step  toward  the  accepting 
of  |he-G«ipcls.  IS  Bible.  So  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  at  the  close  of  the  first  century  the  Gospels 
beginning  to  be  read  as  Scripture  in  Church  and 
quoted  authoritatively  in  letters  and  sermons  side 
by  side  with  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament 
Bible. 

By  the  silent  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Church  the  idea  was  qiiietly  taking  root  of  a  new 
series  of  Divine  authoritative  documents.  The 
formation  ^jhe_New  Testan.  }nt  had  begun. 

In  the  writings  of  the  great  Churchmen  who 
came  after  the  Apostles  we  can  trace  this  most 
interesting  process  step  by  step.  But  I  have  no 
space  to  follow  these  separate  steps.  I  can  only 
glance  here  and  there  at  points  in  the  long  line, 
three  centuries  long,  which  ended  with  the  recog- 
nition of  the  complete  New  Testament. 
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Our  first  glimpse  is  about  the  year 
«^  '.°°  ^^^  J""  afterwards,  about  the 
cISjr.  ^^"^^^o^  St.  John's  death.  Three  great 
Ok  V  rJS^,  "'•'***  °"^  prominently  in  the 
Church,  -^ey  had  known  and  talked  with  the 
AE^s.  They  were  successors  of  the  Apostles 
in  the  rule  of  the  Church.  They  lived  far  apart 
m  the  three  provinces  of  the  Church  connected 
with  the  labours  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St. 
John.  They  were  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius  of 
Anti^h  and  Polycarp  of  Smynia,  the  'kdph  of 

Irenaeus,  the  great  bishop  of  Lyons,  later  on 
tells  us  that  « Clement  had  seen  the  blessed 
Apostles  and  conversed  with  them,  and  had  the 
preaching  of  the  blessed  Apostles  stiU  sounding  in 
his  ears  »    Of  Polycajp  he  says,  «  I  can  teU  the 
place  where  the  blessed  Polycarp  sat  and  taught 
and  how  he  related  his  conversations  with  John 
and  others  who  had  seen  the  Lord,  all  of  which 
He  related  agreeably  to  the  Scriptures."    I  wish 
there  were  space  to  write  more  about  him.  Many 
readers  will  remember  his  touching  words  as  they 
martyred  him.     "  Revile  Christ  and  you  shaU  be 
tree,   cried  the  governor.    "  Ah,  no,"  replied  the 
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dear  old  saint;  "eighty  and  six  years  have  I 
served  Him,  and  He  has  never  done  me  wrong. 
How  can  I  blaspheme  my  King  that  saved  me  ?  " 
Ignatius,  the  third  of  these  great  fathers,  is  best 
known  for  the  prominence  which  he  gives  to  defin- 
ite Church  order  and  his  evidence  as  to  the  estab- 
lished position  of  the  Episcopate  in  the  Church 
in  his  time,  about,  a.d.  107. 

But  we  are  only  concerned  with  their  evidence 
as  to  the  New  Testament.  There  is  a  noble  epistle 
I  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians  in  which  he 
I  quotes  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  his  own  Roman 
Church,  as  also  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
to  whom  he  is  writing  :  "  Paul  wrote  you  spirit- 
ually about  himself  and  Cephas  and  ApoUos  be- 
cause even  then  there  were  parties  among  you." 
He  also,  without  quoting  by  name,  makes  use 
tacitly  of  many  expressions  which  dictate  his 
famiHarity  with  other  of  our  New  Testament 
Books,  especially  St.  John  and  Hebrews.  Ignatius 
shows  his  knowledge  of  Corinthians,  Galatians, 
and  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  Polycarp  in  his  one 
brief  epistle  has  allusions  to  the  Acts,  i  Peter, 
I  John,  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephe- 
sians,  and  i  Timothy. 

But  (except  Clement)  they  did  not  quote  the 
books  by  name  nor  speak  of  them  as  Scripture. 
Their  quotations  from  the  Gospels  are  sometimes 
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8o  indefinite  that  one  suspects  they  may  some- 
times be  only  quoting  from  the  Oral  Gospel. 
Boob  did  not  seem  to  them  so  very  important. 
Ignatius  has  one  beautiful  expression  which  bears 
onthispomt.  "I  have  heard  some  say  they  would  ' 
beheve  m  the  Gospel  only  as  they  f omid  it  in  the  ^ 
records.    To  people  of  that  kind  I  say,  *  My  / 
authentic  records  are  Jesus  Christ,  His  Cross  and  1 
Resurrection.* "  f 

It  is  just  as  we  might  expect.  The  New  Testa- 
ment writings,  though  reverenced,  are  not  yet 
thought  of  as  Scripture.  Yet  these  three  great 
Uiurcumen,  though  they  have  not  the  slightest 
thought  of  putting  them  into  the  Bible,  draw  a 
line  between  them  and  their  own  writings  as  < 
something  on  a  far  higher  level.  «  I  cannot  write 
with  authority,"  says  Clement,  « like  the  blessed 
I'aul,  who  wrote  spiritually."  "  One  like  me  " 
says  Polycarp, "  cannot  attain  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
blessed  Paul."  «  Peter  and  Paul  were  Apostles," 
says  the  dying  Ignatius.  "  I  am  but  a  poor  con- 
demned man."  Thus  silently  and  slowly  in  far 
separate  parts  of  the  Church  was  beginning  the 
recogmtion  of  the  greatness  of  the  Scriptures. 


§  2.    Move  on  fifty  years.    Justin  Martyr  is 
a  promment  name  in  the  Roman  Church.  He  was 
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born  about  the  year  loo,  about  the  time  that  St. 
John  died.    It  was  probably  about  the  year  140 
that  he  wrote  his  famous  "  Apology  "  to  the  Em- 
peror, which  gives  a  valuable  picture  of  early 
Church  life.    "  On  the  day  of  the  Sun  (Sunday) 
^n  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  same  town  or  dis- 
trict assemble  together,  and  there  is  read  to  us 
some  part  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,  which  " 
Che  says  elsewhere)  **  are  called  Gospels,  and  the 
Writings  G.  the  Prophets  as  much  as  time  permits. 
Thus  whoever  is  presiding  gives  us  a  sermon, 
after  which  we  rise  for  common  prayer ;   after- 
wards bread  and  wine  are  brought,  etc." 

What  concerns  us  here  is  the  explicit  statement 
that  about  forty  years  after  St.  John's  death  the 
'  gospels  are  being  rcgukrly  read  along  with  thr 
I  Old  Testament.  Nay,  they  are  even  mentioned 
before  them  as  if  even  more  important.  This  is 
a  clear  indication  of  the  growing  recognition  of 
their  position  as  Scripture. 


§  3-  Twenty  years  later,  a.d.  160,  we  have 
an  important  proof  of  the  high  position  in  the 
Church  of  our  Four  Gospels.  It  is  a  curious 
Church  book  by  Tatian,  a  disciple  of  Justin 
Martyr.  It  is  called  the  «  Diatessar^,  qrjpok 
?^  %I2H-"    In  it  he  weaves  togetherlnto  one 
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continuous  story  the  narratives  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels, omitting  all  repetitions,  so  as  to  make  a 
connected  Life  of  Christ.  This  was  a  very  con- 
venient book  to  have  when  the  Gospels  were  four 
separate  rolls,  and  one  had  to  pass  from  one  to  the 
other  to  get  the  whole  story.  I  have  given  an 
extract  from  it  on  page  117. 

It  was  widely  used  for  Church  reading,  espe- 
cially in  the  Syrian  Church  to  which  Tatian 
belonged.  In  fact  for  centuries  it  superseded 
there  the  separate  four  Gospels.  We  learn  that 
it  was  read  along  with  the  old  Testament.  A 
bishop  some  centuries  later  says  that  he  found 
two  hundred  copies  of  it  in  the  churches  of  his 
diocese  and  ordered  them  to  be  changed  for 
co^.ies  of  the  separate  Gospels.  It  shows  at  \ 
any  rate  that  the  Four  Gospels  were  now  stand- 
ing out  clearly  on  a  level  by  themselves  as  the 
chief  Lesson  Books  of  the  Church. 

Still  there  seems  no  thought  of  making  a 
new  Bible.  Only  carefulness  about  books  to  be 
read  in  church.  But  as  we  go  on,  we  find  more 
and  more  the  Gospels  being  read  beside  the  Law, 
and  the  Epistles  beside  the  Prophets,  the  continu- 
ing of  the  long  process  which  went  on  until  the 
whole  New  Testament  was  complete  as  "  Bible." 


h 
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§  4.  Now  comes  a  very  important  document 
for  our  purpose,  an  old,  torn,  mutflated  frag- 
ment, date  about  170  a.d.,  discovered  several 
years  ago  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  of  Milan.  It 
is  called  theMuratorian  Fragment,  and  contains 
at  any  rate  the  earliest  list  in  existence  of  the 
Church  books,  if  it  be  too  much  to  call  it  the  first 
known  judgment  pf  the  Catholic  Church  as  to 
the  books  of  her  New  Testament. 

It  almost  certainly  must  have  been  begun  by 
mentioning  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  as  the 
first  and  second  Gospels,  for  this  torn  piece  begins 
by  telling  us  that  "  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  the 
physician,  companion  of  ot.  Paul,  stands  third." 
The  fourth  place  it  assigns  to  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  "  a  disciple  of  the  Lord  who  wrote  at 
the  request  of  his  fellow-disciples  and  bishops. 
As  he  says  in  his  epistle,  *  What  we  have  seen 
with  our  eyes  and  heard  with  our  ears  and  our 
hands  have  handled  of  the  Word  of  Life.'  For 
so  he  professes  that  he  was  not  only  an  eyewit- 
ness, but  also  a  hearer." 

After  the  Gospels  it  places  the  Acts.  Then 
the  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  pointing  out  that 
"  though  four  of  them,  Philemon,  Titus,  i  and 
2  Timothy,  were  written  from  personal  feeling 
and  affection,  yet  they  are  hallowed  in  the  respect 
of  the  Catholic  Church." 
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"  Moreover,"  it  adds,  «  there  is  in  circulation 
an  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  and  one  to  the 
Alexandrians  forged  in  Paul's  name  and  several 
others  which  cannot  be  received  in  the  Catholic 
Church.    The  Epistle  of  Jude,  however,  and  two 
with  the  name  of  John  are  held  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  We  receive  also  that  Revelation  of  John 
and  the  Revelation  of  Peter,  which  latter  some 
of  our  body  will  not  allow  to  be  read  in  Church." 
This  old  fragment  is  very  valuable  not  only 
for  the  distinction  it  notes  between  our  books  of 
Scripture  and  the  other  books,  but  especially  as 
showing    that    about_  seventy   years    after    the 
J^-Qstles  nearly  all  our  present  New  Testament 
was  in  use  as  Scripture.    It  omits  the  Epistles  )f 
James,  i  and  2  Peter,  and  Hebrews,  which  were 
not  universally  known  and  accepted  for  some  time 
after  this.    And  it  tells  of  other  books  which 
still  hung  on  the  borderland,  such  as  the  Revela- 
tion of  Peter,  etc. 


Ill 


The  Close  Three  great  Churchmen  stood  at 

of         the  beginning  of  this  century,  Clement 

«^J^»d    Ignatius  and  Polycarp.    Three  other 

great  Churchmen  fittingly  close  it, 

v^^»  1!^®  ^^  ^"^  three,  lived  far  apart,  and 
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thus  are  the  more  valuable  as  witnesses  to  the 
ffiowth  of  the  New  Testament.  "They  a«-      ' 
•    Irensus  of  Lyons  in  the  south  of  France. 

•.  T ? n'  "^ ^««'<'~  i°  di'tant  Egypt. 
^  Ter,„ll.a„  of  the  rude  church  ofXthern 


§  I.  Irenaus  was  a  native  of  Asia  Minor 
was  ,n  clc  .  contact  with  Rome,  and  was^^ 
i8o  A.D)  Bishop  of  Lyons  in  Gaul ;  therefore 
h.s  evidence  «  of  more  value  than  that  of  n^^ 
whose  horizon  wa,  more  Hmited.  He  telirm 
of  his  youdiful  recollections  of  Smyrna  and  of 
.ts^eat  old  bishop  Polycarp,  the  di'J/w  «: 
John.  He  remembers  where  the  old  man  used 
to  sit  and  teach,  and  how  he  spoke  of  S^  Jo^ 

ore:fa:7  "''°  ''''  "^"  *^*  ^'«»'  ^ow  h  S 

ZCl  Ta  "tiT?  "^"  "^'y  ""  ''■»  "bout 

w/,  :  °    :  ■     '  '^^  ^"°*"'>  "»!'  *"  he  said 

i  T-j      ,      ?  "K'-^'nent  with  «A,  Scripture " 

(  e0^shedmthe«  E0SLtijma_s  'l&riptH^^d 
But  he  has  stronger  expressions  than  this. 
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He  quotes  St.  Matthew  i.  i8,  and  says,  "The 
KW^irit  said  by  Matthew,  'The  birth^  of 
Christ  was  on  this  wise,'"  thus  asserting  his 
and  evidently  the  Church's  beHef  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Gospels.    And  p< :  haps  stronger  stiU 
w   his   curious    mystical    explanation   why   the 
Gospels  are  four  and  only  four.    As  there  are 
four  chief  winds  and  four  regions  of  the  world, 
and  four  piUars  of  the  earth,  and  four  faces  to  the 
Cherubim  on  which  rested  the  Divine  presence, 
so  Christ  gave  His  Gospels  in  a  fourfold  form 
and  on  riiese  four  Gospels  He  rests.    We  may 
smile  at  his  fanciful  argument,  but  his  evidence 
IS  quite  clear  that  in  his  day  at  any  rate  our 
four  Gos^s  and  no  others  were  recognizedTy 
he  Church  at  large,  and  that  they  were  re^rded 

asjhe  in8£ired  Scriptures  of  God. ~ 

Of  the  other  boob  of  th^  New  Testament 
quoted  repeatedly  as  Scripture  the  Acts,  twelve 
Epistles  of  Paul  (omitting  Philemon),  the  Reve- 
lation of  St.  John,  and  also  i  John  and  i  Peter 
and  Hebrews.  The  other  books  he  says  nothing 
about,  but  It  IS  worth  notice  as  showing  that  the 
boundary-line  of  the  New  Testament  was  not 
yet  drawn  that  he  also  quotes  as  Scripture  an 
apocryphal  book,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas. 


f(i  I  £ 
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§2.    Now  from  the  old  French  city  we  move 

«  away  ,o  the  Ea,t.  to  that  great  ,eat  of  W 

ng,  Ae  city  of  AleiandrU.  which  we  have  already 

«en  ui  our  .tory  of  the  Apocrypha.    Qement, 

the  b.Aop, .,  a  «iolar,  and  has  traveUed  widel^ 

and  vmted  many  churches.  His  master  and  pre- 

probably  had  Wn  men  who  were  friends  of 
the  Aposdes.  So  Clement,  Hie  Iremeus,  is  to 
touch  with  apostolic  times,  and  he  alBrms  in  hi. 
great  book,  the  "Patchwork"  (StromaU),  tW 

t^  ,  %•  •   ^  ?"""  °""'  "'•o  preserved  the 
^^  Tf"^\1  "^  "=»*<>  doctrine  directly 

h'Syl;rr»J"""'^"'"j°'"»«'^"»'.^« 

Here  we  have  the  oral  Gospel  and  the  written 
boob  side  by  side,  and  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered as  a  guarantee  of  accuracy  that  the  written 
Gospels  came  mto  use  during  the  lifetime  of  that 

f f  »r°?  "ft^"^  ^°"°  *'  Apostles  and  some 
of  whom  had  known  the  Lord  Himself. 

Clement  !^8  a  sentence  which  is  valuable  for 

pur  puT,ose.    Speaking  of  one  of  the  lost  "  Say- 

mgs  of  Jesus."  he  says.  «  We  have  not  this  ^.yiL 

n  the  four  Gospd,  which  have  been  handed  dowf 

Egyptuns."    Here  are  the  four  Gospels  standing 
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out  pronunently  by  themselves.    Beside  the  four 
^Pf  , )'  ?»?"'*«  Act,,  twelve  epMe,  „ 
St  Paul  (om..,u.g  Philemon),  the  Episde  to  the 
Hebrews  (which  he  says  is  by  St  Paul^   .  iJT 
■  Peter,  Jude,  and  th'e  SevL^  'of  St     1"' 
But  agamu  must  be  noted  that  he  also  quo«!" 
a  mspired,  boob  „ot  now  received-the  eS 

."nd^hTsT  'f  fT""'' ""'  R-elation  X" 
Ss  ntt  v«''d       ' *^"'»*"«»g that  theChurch 


,.  !'■  J',T  Alexandria  we  move  westward 
^  Ae  old  historic  Carthage.    In  the  durA "f 

Trl^ta'wer'ir^r  S""""  ^  ^^'^^ 
lawyer  m  the  secular  courts,  learned 

of^^rr  t"  ^"^  "■"•  "ghteousness  but  one 

some  te^l  Jth     °™i:  '^""'  ''"^  '^^  "''"'e- 
9umc  Terror  of  those  who  oppose  thf»m      c     k 

m«  are  often  valuable  chan^::^  in  a^;  .Lt 
buch  was  this  man  Tertullianf 

We  are  not  concerned  here  with  his  lif.  ,„^ 
character,  which  I  only  refer  t„  i?  r  ^ 
him  to  be  something  mc^f tolTd"  tjr' 
mere  name.  For  us  he  is  here Z^dyl  Tl' 
»c.  We  want  to  W  what  he  anrhis'ciri" 
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thought  with  regard  to  the  growing  New  Testa- 
ment. He  tells  us  that  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
have  been  preserved  in  the  churches  which  he 
founded ;  so,  too,  the  four  Gospels  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  in  due  succession  on  the 
authority  of  the  Apostolic  Churches.  The  next 
thing  we  find  is  that  there  is  already  a  Latin 
Version  of  the  boob  in  his  Church,  for  he 
grumbles  at  it,  as  he  does  at  many  other  things. 
It  is  a  clumsy  translation.  But  that  does  not 
matter  to  us.  See  what  it  means,  that  at  the  end 
9i_!^l??C9nd  century  not  only  we  the  principal 
^polra  of  the  New  Testament  accepted  through- 
out the  Church,  but  translations  o{  them  are 
already  known  and  recognized. 

Tertullian's  quotations  cover  pretty  much  the 
whole  ground  of  his  Latin  Testament,  which 
contains  all  our  present  books  except  the  Epistles 
of  James,  2  Peter,  and  Hebrews. 

AtjAis  stage, jhen,  about  200  a.d.,  the  posi- 
tion  ofjh^  New  Testament  h 
lisEecT;  all  its  principal  books  are  everywhere 
received  and  used  as  Scripture.  Therefore  with 
regard  to  them  the  discussion  may  now  close. 
All  that  remains  to  be  studied  is  the  gradual 
drawing  of  the  boundary-line.  There  are  seven 
minor  books,  James,  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  Jude, 
Hebrews,  and  Revelation,  which  are  accepted  and 
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used  in  some  churches,  but  not  universaUy ;  and 
there   are   a    few    apocryphal   books,    such   as 
Uement,  Barnabas,  Hermas,  afterwards  omitted 
from  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  but  which  stiU 
hang  on  the  border.    With  regard  to  the  seven 
disputed  books,  we  must  not  exaggerate  the  posi- 
tion.   The  fact  that  they  were  not  everywhere 
received  18  sometimes  only  because  th«»y  were 
smaU  and  addressed  to  private  persons,  and  there- 
fore did  not  come  much  under  the  notice  of  the 
church ;  or  sometimes  because  a  book  well  known 
and  honoured  in  one  place  was  very  little  known 
m   another.    For  example,  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  on  vhis  list  was  known  and  highly  hon- 
oured m  Rome  from  the  days  of  Clement,  before 
St.  John  died.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  2  Peter 
was  suspected  as  of  doubtful  authenticity  even 
where  it  was  well  known. 

Be  it  remembered,  then,  that  we  have  no 
f ur Aer  concern  except  with  these  few  questioned 
boob  on  the  border-line. 
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IV 


i 


We  pass  over  loo  years.    We  are 
pJ^^Si  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  persecu- 
AJ).  303.     tion  of  the  Church  by  the  Emperor 
Diocletian.    Life  had  been  too  easy 
for  Christians,  and  they  became  proud  and  care- 
less.   Like  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue  came  the  Im- 
perial edict  that  the  churches  should  be  razed 
to  the  ground  and  the  Scriptures  consumed  by 
fire.    All  over  the  Church  was  excitement  and 
trouble  and  fear  and  fierce,  passionate  determina- 
tion that  their  sacred  Scriptures  should  not  be 
yielded  to  the  infid.-I.    It  was  a  bitter  struggle, 
and  they  suflFered  sorely.  "  I  saw*,"  says  Eusebius, 
the  great  Church  historian  (note  his  name,  for 
he  will  come  prominently  before  us  again),  "  I 
saw  with  my  own  eyes  the  houses  of  prayer 
thrown  down  and  razed  to  their  foundations  and 
the  mspired  and  sacred  Scriptures  consigned  to 
the  fire  in  the  open  market-place."    Many  brave 
men  laid  down  their  lives  rather  than  yield  their 
Holy  Writings.    Many  others  bought  safety  by  a 
pretended  submission,  giving  up  as  Scriptures 
books  which  were  not  accepted  by  the  Church. 
These  were  hated  and  scorned  as  "  traditores," 
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^^^^  u  "°^  "«"  ""*  ''*«"°"»  ««1 
•epmaoM.    It  was  a  vety  miMrable  time. 

m  Ae  Old  Testtment  day,,  when  Antiochus  wa. 
a«ttoy.ng  the  Scriptures  of  tl.e  Law.  And  i^  , 
^  way   .„  the  loving  providence  of  <^ 

m^„Tl  ■'""  f  *^"  *^"'"'  "'^-  When 
«d  whin  •"""  °'  P"'"^'"«  **  Scriptures 
and  when  men  were  excusing  themselves  by  the 
plea  that  the  boob  surrendered  were  not  feaUv 
Scnpture.  ,t  naturally  tended  towards  deiiniS 
m  deciding  the  limits  of  the  accepted  b^b 
What  boob  were  "  Canonical  Scriptures » i  Xt 

t»d  c"'  r /    F™">  this  ti^e  forward^ 
word  Canonical  became  a  familiar  word  and 
the  wavermg  border-line  tended  to  become  fixed 

there  w«n°*^  f  •  "'^  ""^  "  "■■=''  »  "»" 

Chu^h       T/^''  ~°«"*''  «ti°»  of  the 
Church,  no  definite  synodical  statement  determin- 

Z  ^M^"  '«'"■«»«!«  of  the  New  Testament, 
tor  which  we  may  be  thankful.    For  no  sinrie 

weight  that  comes  from  the  silent  conviction  of 
^ny  generations  on  whose  consciences  the  Sacrel 
Writings  were  winning  their  way.  ^^"'"^ 
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A  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed. 
We  are  with  the  Church  in  Palestine. 
The  time  is  a.d.  %%i.  The  place  is 
the  Scriptorium  J  where  manuscripts 
were  written  in  the  library  of  Euscbius,  the 
Bishop  of  Cacsarei,  the  same  Eusebius,  the  great 
Church  historian  who  has  so  lately  been  watch- 
ing the  Scriptures  burned  in  the  fire  (p.  210). 

There  is  eager  activity  amongst  the  scribes. 
Every  desk  is  occupied.  They  are  proud  men 
to-day,  for  a  high  honour  has  been  conferred 
on  the  Scriptorium  of  Caesarea.  A  letter  has 
come  from  the  Emperor  Constantine  to  the 
bishop.  He  wants  to  make  a  royal  present  to 
the  churches  of  Constantinople,  and  he  requests 
the  bishop  "  that  you  bid  fifty  copies  of  the 
Divine  Scriptures  to  be  written  on  prepared  skin, 
by  skilled  scribes  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
their  craft.  For  this  purpose  orders  have  been 
issued  to  the  governor  of  the  province  to  fur- 
nish everything  required,  and  two  public  carriages 
are  to  be  employed  for  conveying  the  books  to 
the  Emperor." 

It  was  a  nice  book  order  to  get,  especially 
where  expense  did  not  matter  and  the  men  who 


A- 
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loved  to  make  beautiful  boob  could  spend  time 
and  money  freely.  There  wa.  good  r^.on  X 
the  order  should  come  to  C«wrea.    For  the  most 

^te  th  ^^"•^^^I.W  in  the  world  wa! 
^ere,  the  library  of  Famphilus,  who  wa.  the 
predecessor  of  Eusebius.  We  have  some  manu- 
jcnpts  of  later  days,  in  which  as  a  badge  of 
high  honour  the  inscription  is  in  the  margin: 
This  has  been  compared  with  the  copy  in 
Cacsarea  in  the  library  of  the  holy  Famphilus." 

W.>>  l-'^'Pr*^'  '*^  "  ^«  ^«t  that  the 
b«diop  himself,  Eus  ^  iL^great^biblical 
!^r,  and  has  made  wide  resSrdTonT  the 
whole  subject  of  the  accepted  and  non-accepted 
books.  Perhaps  that  day  when  he  watched^tSc 
burning  Scriptures  impressed  him  with  the  need 
of  mvestigatmg  the  subject  thoroughly. 

§  2.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  out  from  his  ac- 
count what  he  exactly  believed  on  the  subject 
Like  many  another  author  who  had  too  «eat 
a  plethora  of  facts  to  digest,  he  probably  could 
not  quite  make  up  his  mind.  Or,  rath  J,  since 
he  IS  aiming  not  to  tell  his  own  opinion,  but  the 
opinion  of  die  universal  Church,  and  that  universal 
Church  had  made  no  definite  pronouncement,  he 
had  to  be  rather  vague  and  sometl».«  contta- 
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He  divided  the  writings  which  churned  a 
phice  in  Scripture  into  three  dasict— 

(i)  Tbg  JccffUd  Books,  which  pnctictUy 
include!  the  whole  New  Testament,  the  except 
tions  being  some  of  the  seven  boob  which  I 
have  referred  to  (p.  208). 

(2)  Tbt  ControvifUd  Books,  1./.  boob  re- 
ceived in  some  places  and  not  in  others;  the 
Epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  2  and  3  John,  and 
2  Peter.  He  is  puzzled  and  undecided  about 
the  Book  of  Revelation,  but  on  the  whole  thinb 
it  should  be  considered  as  accepted. 

(3)  Tbt  Spurious  Books,  in  which  he  includes 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermas,  though  he  thinb  rather  favourably  of 
them. 

§  3.  Now  must  have  come  to  him  the  serious 
question.  What  boob  are  to  go  into  the 
Emperor's  Bible  ?  For  such  a  group  of  such 
splendid  Bibles  and  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Emperor  would  be  likely  to  have  a  considerable 
effect  on  the  usage  of  the  Churches. 

But  he  says  nothing  about  this,  nor  does  he 
tell  us  exactly  how  he  fulfilled  the  Emperor's 
order.  We  should  greatly  like  to  get  hold  of 
one  of  his  boob  and  to  be  absolutely  certain  that 
it  was  one  of  them.   Naturally  in  the  discoveries 
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rf  «ciMt  manuKript,  men  have  been  looiing 
for  th«e  Bible..    It  h«  been  conjectnred,'  «* 
t  would  .eem  mth  »me  reawn,  tit  we  hive  « 
le..t  one  of  them,  «,d  perhap.  two! 

EuKbm,  ^,y,  that  he  had  the  Bible,  written 
tnple  and  quadruple-by  three,  and  four^^ 
puzrhng  expre»ion  which  ha.  been  con  ec^ 
to  mean  three  and  four  column,  on  a  p.J  N^ 
the  two  olde.t  Bible,  in  the  world  afeihe  VaX 
«n  m.nu.cr.pt  in  the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome 
and  the  Sinamc  «,  romantically  discovered  by 

fe^'tlrt")^^''^  •  •  °"*  ""^  ^*'"  '!!■>  ^  the  con- 
vent o  St.  Catherme  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  the.e 
are  wrmen  respectively  three  and  foi  coW 

c^Z".  ^::  Ti.chendorf  believed  that  a 
certun  handwritmg  m  one  of  the«  appear,  aln 

came  from  the  »me  Scriptorium.  The  Sinaitic 
Aow.  the  marb  of  .everal  corrector,,  and  ^e  rf 
the.e,  supposed  to  be  about  the  «venth  century, 

r^Jr  •?*»  ~°'P"«d  with  a  very  old  copy 
collated  by  the  hand  of  the  holy  mart^  Pampu! 

I.  Pamphilu.  corrected.' »    Evidently,  therefore, 

•  Sonter.  p.  2j. 
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this  manuscript  must  in  the  seventh  century  have 
been  at  Caesarea,  where  Eusebius'  Bibles  were 
made. 

Now  if  this  be  reaUy  one  of  Eusebius'  Bibles 
It  IS  a  valuable  find  in  this  investigation.  For 
It  contams  exactly  our  present  New  Testament 
Books,  and  at  the  end  of  them  the  two  apocryphal 
books,  Barnabas  and  Hermas,  which  from  ^eir 
position  look  as  if  they  were  regarded  as  an  appen- 
dix. The  Vatican  Manuscript,  having  lost  all 
the  pages  after  Heb.  ix.  14,  is  no  use  at  aU  for  our 
purpose,  even  if  it  be  one  of  the  Emperor's  Bibles. 

VI 

Ath«.«iu.    r.   "^"^  ^^"  ^^^'*    ^t  "  Easter 
Ath«jdu.  Day,A.D   36g   in  the  city  of  Alex- 

jerooM.  andria.  In  all  the  churches  of  the 
city  the  clergy  are  reading  to  their 
people  the  Easter  Pastoral  Letter  of  their  great 
arch^^op  Athanasius,  the  champion  who  wved 
Ae  Chur<J  from  heresy.  Every  year  he  has 
issued  his  Pastoral,  but  this  year  it  is  especially 
noteworthy  for  itsd_ear,  definite  pronouncement 
about  the  Canonical  Scriptures :         ~  

"  I  shall  use  for  the  rapport  of  my  boldnen  "  savi  tfa«  A«.i, 
b^.  "the  model  of  the  Z^s^TiZ"^^^^ 

for^T;  ^°f^°**  ^  «»™  J»ve  tU»n  in  hand  to^rt 
.     forth  in  order  for  thwnadve.  the  wn^ltod  Apociypta 
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niinisteni  of  the  Word  •  it^ZzJ  T^  fye-witnesaes  and 
be»n  nro^  K    Z-    J  "  »^°»«<*  good  to  me  also  haviM 

onto  u..  and  are  believed  to  be  divine,  ^j^^"  *'*^^*«<» 

Then,  after  giving  a  fuU  list  of  the  Old 
Testament  Books,  relegating  the  Apocrypha  to 
a  sort  of  appendix,  he  turns  to  gi^e  T^ist  of 
the  New  Testament,  ^d  tbuJi^t  is  exactly  that 
SL^JfjewJestamnt  to-day^  ^ 

P  l^^•*    "^^  ^P"^  "^""^^  ^^°°^  ^^^  churches  of 
Palestme  and  Egypt  to  the  church  in  the  centre 
of  the  civJized  world  at  Rome-and  from  the 
great    scholars    and    churchmen    Eusebius    and 
Athanasius  to  the  still  greater  scholar  and  church- 
man,  Jerome.    In  j^  at  the  request  of  Pope 
Damasus    he  began  the  revision  of  the  "old 
Latin      New  Testament,  the  beginning  of  the 
work  which  is  his  monument  for  ever,  L  grm 
^^^teBible     It  was  called  Vulga/e  or  ^Z 
mon  when  It  became  the  common  Bible  of  the 
Western  Church.    For  looo  years  it  was  practi- 
cally  the  Bible  of  all  Europe  /therefore  when  we 
«ay  that  ^e  Books  otitsNeto  testament  2 
ixacay  f^hatrnjav.  u^day,v,e  may  consider 
our  inquiry  closed  as  to  the  growth  of  the  Canon. 


3 
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The  question  as  to  what  Books  should  constitute 
the  New  Testament  will  never  be  opened  again. 

So  we  dose  our  story  of  the  Making  of  the 
Bible.    In  one  sense  it  has  shown  us  that  the 
Church  made  the  Bible.    The  Church  by  her 
great  sons  received   the  inspired  words;    the 
Church  through  many  ages  decided  its  contents. 
But  I  trust  it  has  shown  more  clearly  the  awe- 
inspiring  truth  that  the  Bible  was  made  for  man 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.    He  it  was  who  gave 
the  holy  words  to  His  Church.    He  it  was  who 
ty_Hiiji|ent  influence  on  that  Church  decided 
what  its  contents  should  be.    Surely  it  was  no 
J^*?5*^.  ^*^  ™^^®  ^e  Canon  of'^npture.  "For 
if  ai^ything  is  clearly  taught  by  this  story  it  is 
this,  which  I  said  at  its  beginning,  that  the  Canon 
of  Scripture  was  formed  not  suddenly  by  some 
startling  miracle,  not  ofiicially  by  some  decision 
of  Synod  or  Bishop  or  prophet  or  saint,  but 
slowly,   gradually,   half   unconsciously,    by   the 
quiet  influence  ofthe  Holy  Spiriton  the  minds^f 
Fcn  in  the  Church.    "The  Bible  was  formed  even  ( 
as  the  Church  itself  was  formed,  by  that  Holy  I 
Spirit  who  was  the  life  of  both." 

God  made  the  Bible.  God  made  the  Old 
Testament.  God  made  the  New.  And  when 
"  in  the  fulness  of  time  God  sent  forth  His  Son  " 
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Hi.  hand  united  them.    At  His  feet  they  touched 

^^-    The  N«?w>  the  interpretttion  of 
£J>m.    Let  no  nun  neglect  the  Old  because  of' 
pr^ent-daydiffioUties.    Let  no  man  neglecrthi 
Old  because  the  New  is  higher.    They  belong 
to  each  other  and  are  dependent  on  each  other! 
The  whole  Bible  i,  as  one  great  Temple  2000 
year,  m  bmldmg.    "  The  Old  Testament  is  Te 
nave  with  ,ts  side  aisles  of  psahn  and  prophecy- 
»d  the  GospeU  as  the  choir,  the  u!t  gZi 
perhaps  the  very  sanctuary,  while  around  and 
behmd  are  the  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse,  each 

iJZ  ■  v."^'  "*  »"PP'''»8  "  indisVensable 
feature  in  the  majestic  whole."'  God  rive  us 
grace  to  use  it !  ^ 

TZ.  T  '"  °"  '""''i  ••    Gr"*  that 

«'  may  in  «ub  wist  h„  thm,  read,  mark 

Uy  ani  ^^arUy  Hgeu  them,  that  hy  LtlZ, 

and  comfort  of  ay  holy  Word,  „e  2y  eXac'e 

*  Canon  Liddon. 


'W-w  «r  HmM.  w^u^  «.  K*My.  «.,  u,^ 


•"^  Ayltsbwy,  Sniland. 


lott  Eogiidi  Editioo.  ^ 

The  BISHOP  OF  LONDON  mmU  from  the  pulpit: 

"The  Gospel  of  the  HB«E>rTER,/»r 
the  first  time,  makes  the  life  beyond  the 
grave  so  attractive  as  to  be  something  to 
be  looked  forward  to,  something  which 
men  and  women  could  enjoy." 

The    Gospel    of   the 
Hereafter 


BY 


J.  PATERSON  SMYTH 


l2mo.  Cloth,  %l  net 


The  BISHOP  OF  LONDON  aaya: 

"  I  have  just  given  away  twenty  copies  of 
your  new  book  on  the  Hereafter.  It  has 
already  comforted  many  stricken  souls 
and  uken  away  the  fear  of  death  from 
many." 
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